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LOSS AND GAIN. 


Jous Nonrre, in the morn of life, 
Left Ferney Green for shire of Fife. 
John, fleet of limb, and light of heart, 
Aye whistled blithe at plough or cart, 
And many a maiden’s heart was glad 
At gloamin’ hour to meet the lad ; 
But Kitty Swan's black pawky een 
Made prize of John on Lesly Green. 
{ need not tell how lang he sigh’d ; 
She smiled consent—the knot was tied. 
Love was their fond domestic guest, 
And each was in the other blest. 
If Kate, his wife, and Meg, his mare, 
Were right, John had nae ither care : 
For Kate was buxom, blithe, and bonny, 
With fond affection for her Johnny ; 
And Meg, the mare, was sleek and young, 
And at a darg was never dung. 
Between Kirkaldy and Kinghorn 
She daily toil’d, baith night and morn ; 
In summer's heat, or winter's frost, 
Still John and Maggy kept their post. 
With thrifty wife and willing mare, 
John every day was gathering gear. 
So dear were both—his pride and boast— 
He kentna which he valued most 
Kate loved her husband, prized the mare, 
And made their wants her earthly care— 
Had Maggy’s sack and manger stored, 
Jolin’s supper ready on the board ; 
So kind her looks, so sweet her smile, 
They could each earthly care beguile. 
Her blushing cheek, and sparkling ee, 
Made Johnny's heart loup light with glee, 
Till he would her in kindness clap, 
And fling his earnings in her lap, 
Requesting her to keep the purse, 
Because she was its fittest nurse. 
Twa towmouts thus had row'd around 
them, 
And still with growing kindness found 
them ; 
From east to west, from south to north, 
No happier pair ‘twixt Tay and Forth. 
John telt and own'd that he was bless’d, 
And bauldly bragg’d that he possess’d, 
Of rich or poor in shire of Fite, 
The strongest mare—the bonniest wife. 
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But clouds o’ercast the fairest skies, 
And blighting fogs in summer rise ; 
A worm in secret may devour, 
And nip the sweetly blooming flower ; 
For, from the king that wears the crown, 
Through every rank, to country clown, 
In court or cottage, still we find 
No perfect bliss for man design’d,— 
Some folly, or some trivial failing, 
O’er human nature still prevailing. 
Such is the Jot of man and woman ; 
And John had one, alas ! too common,— 
For, though a leal good-hearted youth, 
The lad was sometimes fash’d with drouth. 
No doubt, the summer roads were dusty, 
Which made the carter’s go rusty ; 
And had he kept by jug or bicker, 
With moderate draughts of wholesome 
liquor, 
It searcely would been term’'d a fault ; 
For good brown ale ’s the pith o’ malt, 
And he who labors hard and sair 
Requires support his toil to bear. 
But John preferr'd the canty stoup, 
Blue ruin o'er his craig to coup. 
Vile poison ! shortening human life ; 
The bane of mony a man and wife. 
Yet whisky has such witching charms, 
Dram-drinkers say it cools and warms : 
In winter, when the frost is bauld, 
They take it to keep out the cauld ; 
In summer it can strength impart, 
Can brace the frame, and dens the heart. 
"Twas thus for tippling, every season, 
John still was ready with a reason. 
Thus he, seduced by whisky’s charms, 
Found less delight in Kitty's arms— 
Was less impatient to get hame, 
And far less happy when he crue : 
For often he came in at late, 
And either kiss’d or scolded Kate, 
Just as the frenzied humor seized him, 
Or as her looks provoked or pleased him. 
And still on him the habit grew, 
Till nightly he came staggering fu’ ; 
Perhaps so doited, drunk, and blind, 
He left the mare the road to find ; 
While Maggie, wearied with her load, 
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Had learn’d to pause upon the road, 
To cool her mouth with cauler grass ; 
And thus an hour or twa would pass,— 
Till careful Kitty often came 

To guide the cart and Maggy hame. 

Though still a kind and thrifty wife, 
Less pleasant now was Kitty’s life ; 
Her winning smile at times forgot 
To welcome in her drunken lot ; 
Less blithe, her brightly sparkling een— 
Love’s myrtles, once so gay and green— 
Now languish’'d like the drooping flower 
That sickens for the vernal pte 
John miss'd the rose, but felt the thorn, 
For Kitty had with patience borne, 
And tried his habits to restrain ; 
But, finding kindly counsel vain, 
She now began to knit her brows, 
And scold or scorn her drunken spouse ; 
Would jeering say she wish'd no quarrel, 
But would not kiss a whisky barrel. 
No wonder though her temper sour’d 
When fortune’s sky around them lower’d ; 
And musing on her husband's folly 
Wad sometimes make her melancholy. 
She saw her John—when sober, lazy ; 
When drunk, deleerit, daft, or crazy : 
Besides, their gear forgot to swell, 
For John now kept the purse himsel’ ! 
His mare, though still her master’s pride, 
Had langer hair, and rougher hide ; 
And John, when Maggy was his boast, 
Said he was married to his cost— 
For Kitty, once the fondest wife, 
Was now the torment of his life. 

One lovely summer afternoon, 
About the latter end of June, 
It happen’d that a country crony, 
Crossing the road, met in with Johnny. 
"T'was lang since they saw ane anither, 
And ‘greed to wet their mou’s together. 
And now, set down, the drouthy pair 
Out o’er the stoup forgot their care ; 
To days of yore, and bonny lasses, 
They gleesome coupit up their glasses, 
Till dwindled down to clishmaclaver, 
The couple could do naught but haver. 
Behind the blue hills of the west 
The summer sun had sunk to rest, 
When they, although it grieved the heart, 
Concluded it was time to part. 
John’s mare, beneath a heavy load, 
Four hours had stood upon the rend ; 
He sallied out, cried, “ Maggy !—Hip!”’ 
And zig-zag staggering, crack’d his whip. 

A mile or so they creeped on, 
But Maggy tired, and so did John ; 
Some dizziness came o'er his crown, 
And on a knoll he hunker’d down, 
Where sleep in short time seal’d his een ; 
On every side the grass was green, 
Which hungry Maggy thought good luck, 
And busily, began to pluck. 

He sleenit-sound—the night drew on, 
When Kate came up in search of John, 
Who dreaming cried, “ Come, Pate, sit 

still ! 
Here, Marion, bring another gill ! 
The night was calm, the air was warm, 
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Kate thought that he could catch nae harm, 
So left him there to doze and dream— 
Unyoked the mare, and led her hame. 

Midnight an hour or so had pass’d 
When John raked up his een at last ; 

A traveller passing heard him grumph, 

And kent he was some drunken sumph, 

So, for a joke, cried, “* Mount youd Tam! 

Come, follow me and get a dram!” 

John, quite bewilder’d and amazed, 

Now goupit round like ane bambazed ; 

First scratch’d his head, then rubb’d his 
een, 

And, wondering much what this could 
mean, 

He thus began soliloquizing :— 

“ A cart without a horse !—surprising ! 

I canna think how this can be, 

And have my doubts if this be me ; 

I was John Norie, Ul be sworn, 

This morning when I left Kinghorn ; 

But wha I’m now I canna guess— 

There’s warlock cantrips in the case. 

If I am changed by magie art 

To Tam—Gook luck ! I’ve found a cart ; 

But if ’'m John, then much I fear 

I’ve lost my bonny gude brown mare. 

If I be Tam—then lucky fate 

Has set me free from canker’d Kate. 

But if Vm John, why am I here ? 

And if ’'m changed—’tis wondrous queer. 

Weel, I must find a plan to show 

Me whether I be John or no. 

I have it now—I'll hameward rin, 

And speir if Johnny Norie’s in: 

If he’s in bed with Kate his wife, 

Then I am changed, as sure ’s I've life ! 

But wha will tell me wha I am; 

And what’s my name—what mair than 
Tam ? 

I've surely suiler’d witchery’s spell— 

A man, and yet no ken mysel’! 

I canna settle till I see 

The end, and ken wha T ean be. 

If I be Tam, it’s very droll 

That I should find a eart 0’ coal ; 

And if 'm John, oh! hard ’s my fate, 

To lose my mare, and keep my Kate ! 

But now—for wha or what | am— 

Ili ken if t be John or Tam!’ 

The lark was welcoming the morn 
Before the carter reach’d Kinghorn ; 
Up to his door with spec d he enine, 
And rapping, call’d, “Is John 

hame ?”’ 
Kate kent his yoice, and whisper'd low 
* Ay, John’s asleep some hours ago ; 
Whate'er you want—whae’er you be, 
You are a stranger, Sir, to me. 
I winna waken John the night ; 
Come back, gude friend, in braid day lighit. 

Joy glisten’d in the carter’s een— 

He lap and danced upon the green, 
‘T'uss'd up his cap, and cried “ Murra! 
This is indeed a lucky day ; 

And Bonaparté in his glory 

Was ne'er so happy as John Norie. 
Hout fy !—I'm wrang—as Tam, 1 mean, 
Forgetting | was changed yestreen. 
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Tam ?—Tam ?—what mair ?—I canna tell, 
But I nae langer am mysel’ ; 
And though my good brown mare isgone, 
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Thank heaven !—I am nae langer John ! 
I'll bless my iuck while I have life— 
I’ve found a cart, and iost a wife ! ”’ 





TOM HOPKINS. 


BY MISS 


Tuey who knew the little town of 
Cranley some thirty years ago, must 
needs remember Tom Hopkins, the 
loudest, if not the greatest man in the 
place, and one of the most celebrated 
sportsmen in that sporting neighbor- 
hood, which he had honored with his 
residence for a longer time than he— 
still in the prime of life, and as tena- 
cious of his pretensions to youth as a 
fading beauty—cared to hear tell of. 
Tom, whose family was none of the 
most illustrious, his ancestors having 
been, from time immemorial, grocers 
in the town, had had the good luck, 
before he was out of petticoats, to 
take the fancy of a rich relation, a 
grand-aunt, who, captivated, as grand- 
aunts are wont to be, by a happy union 
of prettiness and mischief, rosy cheeks 
and naughty tricks, the usual merits 
of a spoilt child, installed the chubby- 
faced Pickle into the post of present 
pet and future heir,—sent him to 
school at her own expense, and de- 
clared her intention to make a gentle- 
man of him in proper time,—a pros- 
pect which, as her hopeful grand- 
nephew happily conceived the immu- 
nities and privileges of gentility to 
consist of idleness and field-sports, 
proved sufficiently delightful to recon- 
cile him to the previous formality of 
learning ‘‘ small Latin and _ less 
Greek,” and bore him safely through 
the forms, with no worse reputation 
than that of being the greatest dunce 
that ever quitted the school. When 
that happy time arrived, however, 
there was some difference ef opinion 
as to his destination, Tom having set 
his heart on one mode of killing, whilst 
his grand-aunt had decided on ano- 
ther. ‘I will be a soldier,’ cried 


Tom, already enamored of the art of 
gunnery. 
cary, 


‘© You shall be an apothe- 
replied Aunt Deborah, equally 
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devoted to the draught and the pill. 
Physic and arms fought a pitched bat- 
tle, and long and obstinate was the 
contest ; there was even some danger 
that the dispute might have ended in 
disinheritance, to the probable benefit 
of the county hospital, when a dis- 
creet friend prudently suggested the 
possibility of uniting the two modes of 
putting people out of the world, and 
Tom consented to don the apron and 
sleeves, and become un garcon apo- 
thicaire, under promise of flourishing 
at some future period as an army sur- 
geon—a promise which, though not 
kept to the letter, was at least so far 
realized as to make him a surgeon of 
militia, and obtain for him the envia- 
ble privilege of wearing a red coat, 
and meddling with fire-arms. These 
delights, however extatic, soon lost 
their gloss and their novelty; Tom 
speedily discovered that hunting and 
shooting were his real vocation; and 
aunt Deborah happening to die and to 
leave him a comfortable independence, 
he retired from the service, after one 
winter spent in country quarters, re- 
turned to his native town, built him- 
self a house, set up an establishment, 
consisting of a couple of hunters, a 
brace of pointers, a servant lad, and 
an old woman, and began to make war 
on the hares, foxes, pheasants, par- 
tridges, and other fere natura, under 
the character of a sportsman, which 
he filled with eminent ability and suc- 
cess, being universally reckoned one 
of the boldest riders and best shots in 
the county. 

At the time of which I speak, he 
was of an age somewhat equivocal ; 
public fame called him forty, whilst 
he himself stuck obstinately at thirty- 
two; of a stout active figure, rather 
manly than gentlemanly, and a bold 
jovial visage, in excellent keeping 
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with his person, distinguished by 
round, bright, stupid, black eyes, an 
aquiline nose, a knowing smile, and a 
general comely vulgarity of aspect. 
His voice was hoarse and deep, his 
manner bluff and blunt, and his con- 
versation loud and boisterous. With 
all these natural impediments to good 
company, the lowness of his origin 
recent in their memories, and the fla- 
grant fact of his residence in a coun- 
try town, staring them in the face, 
Mr. Tom Hopkins made his way into 
almost every family of consideration in 
the neighborhood. Sportmanship, sheer 
sportmanship, the qualification that, 
more than any other, commands the 
respect of your great English land- 
holder, surmounted every obstacle. 
There was not a man in the shire 
hunt who fenced so well, or went so 
fast over a country ; and every table 
in the county was open to so eminent 
a personage. 

With the ladies, he made his way 
by different qualities; in the first 
place, he was a character, an oddity, 
and the audacity of his vulgarity was 
tolerated, where a man only half as 
boisterous would have been scouted. 
Then he was gallant in his way, af- 
fected, perhaps felt, a great devotion 
to the sex, and they were half amused, 
half pleased, with the rough flattery 
which seemed, and probably was so 
sincere. Then they liked, as all wo- 
men like, his sturdiness of character, 
his boldness, his staunchness, and his 
zeal. He won Lady Frances’s heart 
by canvassing for her husband in a 
contested election, during which he 
performed more riding, drinking, and 
roaring, told more lies and made more 
noise, than any ten of the fee’d agents. 
He achieved the Countess’s good 
graces by restoring her fat asthmatic 
lap-dog to health, appetite, and acti- 
vity ;—(N. B. As Mr. Thomas Hop- 
kins took Chloe home to Cranley to 
be nursed, it is likely that the Aber- 
nethy system may fairly claim the 
merit of that cure ;)—and he even 
made a favorable impression on a 
young Marchioness, by riding to Lon- 
don, above seventy miles, in order to 
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match a shade of netting silk, thereby 
winning a considerable wager against 
time of the Marquis. In short, Tom 
Hopkins was so general a favorite 
with the female world, that, but for 
three or four flat refusals, consequent 
on as many very presumptuous offers, 
he would certainly have fallen into the 
mistake of thinking he might marry 
whom he would. As it was, he kept 
his own counsel, only betraying his 
soreness by a transient avoidance of 
ladies’ company, and a proneness to 
descant at the Hunt dinners on the 
comforts of a single state, and the ma- 
nifold evils of matrimony. 

His house was an ugly brick dwell- 
ing of his own erection, situate in the 
principal street of Cranley, and adorn- 
ed with a green door and a_ brass 
knocker, giving entrance into a stone 
passage, which, there being no other 
way to the stable, served both for 
himself, and that very dear part of 
himself, his horses, whose dwelling 
was certainly far more commodious 
than their master’s. His accommo- 
dations were simple enough. The 
dining-parlor, which might pass for 
his only sitting-room,—for the little 
dark den which he called his drawing- 
room was not entered three times 
a-year,—the dining-parlor was a small 
square room, colored pea-green with 
a gold moulding, adorned with a se- 
ries of four prints on shooting, and 
four on hunting, together with two or 
three portraits of eminent racers, rid- 
ers, hunters, and grooms. Guns and 
fishing-rods were suspended over the 
mantel-piece ; powder-horns, shot- 
belts, and game bags, scattered about ; 
a choice collection of flies for angling 
lay in one corner, whips and bridles 
in another, and a pile of books and 
papers,—Colonel Thornton’s Tour, 
Daniel’s Rural Sports, and a heap of 
Racing Calendars, occupied a third ; 
Ponto and Carlo lay basking on the 
hearth rug, and a famous little cock- 
ing spaniel, Flora by name, a con- 
scious favorite, was generally stretch- 
ed in state on an arm-chair. 

Here, except when the owner was 
absent on a sporting expedition, which, 
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between fishing, shooting, hunting, and 
racing, did, it must be confessed, hap- 
pen pretty often; here his friends 
were sure to find a hearty welcome, 
a good beef-steak (his old housekeep- 
er was famous for cookery!) and as 
much excellent port and superexcel- 
lent Madeira (Tom, like most of his 
school, eschewed claret and other thin 
potations) as their host could prevail 
on them to swallow. Many a good 
fellow hath ‘heard the chimes at 
midnight ”’ in this little room. Here 
Tom sat in his glory, telling intermi- 
nable stories of his own exploits, and 
those of his dogs and horses ; stories 
in every sense of the word, but yet as 
innocent as falsehoods well can be—in 
the first place, because they were al- 
ways lies of vanity, not lies of malice, 
and could do harm to no creature upon 
earth ;—in the second, because the 
orator, being somewhat lengthy and 
prosy, his hearers were apt to be trou- 
bled with ‘ the disease of not listen- 
ing, the malady of not marking,’’ and 
seldom knew what he was talking 
about. Moreover, having told fibs of 
this sort all his life, I don’t think he 
could help it; I don’t even believe 
that he knew when he did it, or that 
he could, to save his life, have sepa- 
rated the true from the false, in any 
one of his legends. He was incura- 
ble. It did not even hurt his con- 
science to be found out. 

Such was Tom Hopkins ; and such, 
allowing for the difference of thirty 
years, Tom Hopkins is still. Some 
changes are however observable in 
that gallant sportsman, such changes as 
thirty years are wont to bring. He 
sits somewhat heavier in the saddle, 
and mounts somewhat seldomer,—has 
wellnigh given up fishing and shoot- 
ing,—has exchanged fox-hunting for 
coursing,—sold his hunters and pur- 
chased a staid roadster,— keeps a 
brace of greyhounds, of whose pedi- 


gree he vaunts much,—belongs to two 
coursing meetings, and swears every 
year that his dog was cheated out of 
the cup. 

This is his winter amusement. In 
the summer he diverts himself like 
other idle gentlemen: cons over the 
Sporting Magazine, and the newspaper 
of the day ; lounges to the inn to see 
the coaches change horses, and ob- 
serves to a second whether the Regu- 
lator or the Defiance keeps time best ; 
or stands sentinel in the garden, firing, 
from time to time, to keep the spar- 
rows from the cherry-trees. On wet 
days he is often seized with a fancy 
for mending and altering, and walks 
about the house, with a hammer 
sticking out of his pocket, doing no 
good, or a carpenter at his heels doing 
harm ; sometimes dozes in his easy 
chair, and sometimes complains of a 
twinge of the gout. He has nearly 
given up country visiting, but is a 
great man at the Cranley Club, where 
he tells longer stories than ever of the 
chases, the hounds, and the hunters of 
his youth ; of the great contested elec- 
tion; of matchless belles, now, alas ! 
no more, and lords who have not left 
their fellows ; rails at the degeneracy 
of the times, the decline of beauty, 
the increase of dandyism, the adulte- 
ration of port wine, and the decrease 
of good fellowship; gets half tipsy, 
and finally staggers home, escorted by 
his maid Dorothy, a rosy-cheeked 
damsel, of whose handiness and skill 
in cookery (his old housekeeper hav- 
ing long been dead) he boasts almost 
as much as of the breed of his grey- 
hounds, and whom the President of 
the Cranley Club has betted with his 
Vice, that old Tom Hopkins,” (so 
he irreverently calls him,) ‘ with all 
his talk of Duchesses and Countesses, 
will marry before the year is out;” 
and truly I think so too. 
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ON THE MUSICAL MEMNON. 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF A LATE TRAVELLER. 


TueEnre are few examples among the 
numerous remains of antiquity which 
are better authenticated, and to which 
a greater interest has been attached 
by the ancients as well as the 1mo- 
derns, than the musical statue of 
Memnon, which still majestically oc- 
cupies its old situation, defying alike 
the effects of time, and the often more 
destructive attempts of human power. 

Cambyses, indeed, succeeded in 
breaking it in two, but, with all his 
efforts, was unable to have it over- 
turned ; it was again repaired, and, 
springing up, as it were, out of its 
own ruins, it still faces the sun, whose 
risings it hath witnessed forthousands 
of years. The habitations of its cre- 
ators have been swept off, generation 
after gencration has passed away, the 
conquering and the conquered have 
both disappeared : yet it survives, one 
of the very few memorials of the 
heroes of the Trojan war, more pictu- 
resque at least, if not more interest- 
ing, than the few scattered tumuli, 
which now dot the plains of Troy. 
These having no inscription, no trace 
to fix any of them as the certain 
tombs of their reputed heroes, the an- 
tiquary and the traveller pace round, 
doubt, debate, dispute, and decide on 
nothing ; or, if they do come to any 
conclusion, it is in contradiction to 
him who preceded them, they them- 
selves being contradicted by those 
who follow. 

To look upon this statue, when you 
know how many of those whose works 
you are taught to consider as ancient, 
have come, like yourself, to gaze on 
and wonder at what to them was an 
object of antiquity ; to see their names 
scratched over the different parts of 
the ruin, still fresh and legible, as if 
a few years only had passed away 
since they were there; when you re- 
flect that their historians had written, 
and their poets had sung, of the mar- 
vellous tales which rendered this spot 
sv celebrated,—you feel you have be- 


fore you what may iruly be termed, 
‘the antiquities of the ancients ;” 
and whatever toil, whatever fatigue, 
you may have undergone, all are more 
than recompensed by the pleasurable 
sensations which this prospect cannot 
fail to excite. One of the most inte- 
resting accounts, that given by Strabo, 
may perhaps illustrate the foregoing 
remarks. It is this ;—‘* Of the two 
colossi, consisting of an entire stone, 
and near each other, the one is still 
preserved ; but of the other, the up- 
per parts, from the seat, are fallen 
down, occasioned, as they say, by an 
earthquake. It is believed that once 
every day a noise, as of a stroke, but 
not a great one, is made from the re- 
maining part of the seat and base ; and 
I being on the spot with lius Gal- 
lus, and many of his friends and sol- 
diers attending him, about the first 
hour of the day heard the noise ; but 
whether from the base of the colossus, 
or whether it was made purposely by 
some one of those who stood round 
the base, I cannot affirm. On account 
of the uncertainty of the cause, I am 
inclined to believe anything rather 
than that a sound is now emitted from 
stones so disposed.” 

One of our principal intentions, on 
arriving at Thebes, was to visit this 
spot ‘at the first hour of the day ;,” 
but so deeply were we interested in 
our examinations of the tombs, to say 
nothing of the temples, that three 
weeks had passed over before we 
found leisure to pay our long-deferred 
visit. An hour before daylight, ‘we 
left the tomb where we had taken up 
our residence, unaccompanied by any 
one, that we might not be left in any 
doubt by the noise of the chattering 
Arab guides. Arriving about half an 
hour before sunrise, we clambered up 
the base, one seating himself on 
the foot, while the other stood be- 
tween the legs of the colossus, and 
thus, with our eyes fixed towards the 
east, scarcely breathing, lest we should 
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make any noise, anxiously watched like these, give rise to in the travel- 
for the appearance of the sun, whose ler’s mind! A few days before, we 
approach was soon indicated by the had shot a wild cat, in our excursions 
crimson-capped mists which hovered to the tombs,—an act that, in times 
over the ruins of Diospolis. Gradu- gone by, would have been punished 
ally the vapors became thinner; the with instant death. The jackals, 
dark massy outlines of the temple at which formerly were an object of 
Luxor, with its two spire-like obe- worship, we saw stealing away to 
lisks, could be clearly distinguished on their haunts in the rocks and ruins ; 
the brightened horizon, and soon after, and the sites once occupied by the 
the sun spread its long looked-for rays habitations of those philosophers froin 
over the plain; but, as might be ex- whom Pythagoras obtained the tenets 
pected, no sound followed, nor was of his sect, were now overgrown and 
anything to be heard except the chirp- covered by fields of beans. Days 
ing of the sparrows, which had roost- might be occupied in copying the in- 
ed in the crevices of the stone; and scriptions which cover the limbs of 
some of them had gone so far as to the colossus. Among many others 
build their nests in one of the im- were the following, most probably by 
mense ears of the statue. Singular the Roman officers quartered in the 
are the reflections which moments, neighborhood :— 


AINSTVLEIVS TENAX PRIMI PILARIS LEG. XII. 
FVLMINATAE ET CVALERIVS PRISCVS LEG. XXII. 

ET L. QVINTiVS VIATOR AVDIMVS MEMNON 

ANNO XII, NERONIS IMP. 

CLAVDIVS MAXIMVS LEG, XXII. AVDIVI HORA PRIMA. 


Other inscriptions were in Greek. sons would become a source of liveli- 
We traced the name of “ Adrian;” hood to the succeeding inhabitants in 
but part of this inscription was oblite- other ages; yet such is the case. 
rated. Amongthe many means which Day after day are tombs forced open, 
seem to have been resorted to for the the bodies dragged out of their coffins, 
mutilation of the statue, that of fire and torn into a thousand pieces, in 
appears to have been one, judging search of papyri, beads, or any trifling 
from the appearance and color of the ornament with which they may hap- 
stone, which has come off in flakes, pen to be decked: these are sold to 
and many pieces still remain in part the traveling virtuosi; and the meals, 
dissevered from the original block. thus purchased, are cooked over a 
We spent three hours in our exami- fire, the fuel for which is supplied by 
nations, and having resolved to return the wooden coffins. 

the next day, mounted the donkeys Thousands of bodies have thus been 
which the Arabs had just brought disinterred, and their limbs scattered 
down, and returned home to break- over the sands; yet no traveller has 
fast. One of the drivers, for want of ever raised his voice against this 
a better substitute, had possessed wholesale profanation of the grave. 
himself of the thigh-bone of a mum- If you remark on it, your mouth is 
my, which he had broken, and very stopped by replies such as, “ the va- 
ingeniously sharpened and transform- Juable discoveries which may be made 
ed into an instrument answering the from the papyri,’? of which, when 
double purpose of a whip and spur. found, hardly any can be read,—you 
Wonderful indeed are the changes are told of “ the doubts which the an- 
which time works inthe world! The tiquary will have cleared up,’ ‘ the 
possessors of these bodies, whose prin- lights which will be throwa upon his- 
cipal object during life was to provide tory,’ &c, &e. 

a secure and quict resting-place after The late English consul was _per- 
death, little imagined that their per- haps one of the greatest “ resurrec- 
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tionists ’’ that ever existed : he made 
his fortune, was called a man of ta- 
lent, had his name celebrated among 
all the literati of Europe, was consi- 
dered a great advancer of antiquarian 
knowledge, and died worth 30,0001. 
In England, if a man is detected in 
taking but one body out of the tomb, 
his object in the disinterment being 
not to gratify an almost useless curi- 
osity, but really to advance the cause 
of science, and to benefit his fellow- 
creatures, he is sent to prison, tried 
like a felon, and, perhaps, transported 
for life. Mark the contrast: the an- 
tiquary, who is the greater offender, 
is treated with honor and distinction ; 
the other with contempt and disgust : 
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These two statues are not granite, 
as has generally been supposed, but a 
hard grit stone, exceedingly difficult 
to be worked, so much so as almost 
immediately to destroy the edge of any 
steel instrument. This has given rise 
to the belief that the Egyptians were 
acquainted with some other amalga- 
mation of the metals, more durable 
than steel; in fact, it is much doubt- 
ed whether they were at allin the ha- 
bit of using iron. The ornaments on 
the bases are executed in the most 
masterly and delicate manner; and 
the hieroglyphics on the backs of the 
statues are cut with a precision and 
correctness which evidently show the 
workmen to have had some powerful 








such are the anomalies of public means of carrying their designs into 
opinion ! execution. 
NOCTES AMBROSIANE.* 


Tickler.—How are your transplanted 
trees, James? 

Shepherd.—A’ dead. 

Tickler.—I can’t endure the idea of 
a transplanted tree. Transplantation 
strikes at the very root of its charac- 
ter, as a stationary and steadfast being, 
flourishing where nature dropt it. 
You may remove a seedling ; but ’tis 
sacrilege to hoist up a huge old oak by 
the power of machinery, and stick him 
into another soil, far aloof from his 
native spot, which for so many years 
he had sweetly or solemnly over- 
shadowed. 

Shepherd.—Is na that feelin’ no a 
wee owre imaginative ? 

Tickler.—Perhaps it is—and none 
the worse of that either—for there’s a 
tincture of imagination in all feelings 
of any pith or moment—nor do we re- 
quire that they should always be justi- 
fied by reason. On looking on a tree 
with any emotion of grandeur or beau- 
ty, one always has a dim notion of its 
endurance—its growth and its decay. 
The place about it is felt to belong to 
it—or rather they mutually belong to 
each other, and death alone should dis- 
solve the union. 





* Continued from page 286. 


Shepherd.—I fin’ mysell convincin’ 
—that is, being convinced—but no by 
your spoken words, but by my ain 
silent thochts. I felt a’ you say, and 
mair too—the first time I tried to 
transplant a tree. It was a birk—a 
weepin’ birk—and I had loved and ad- 
mired it for twenty years by its ain 
pool, far up ane o’ the grains o’ the 
Douglas water, where I beat Mr. 
North at the fishin’ 

North.—You never beat me at the 
fishing, sir, and never will beat me at 
the fishing, sir, while your name is 
Hogg. I killed that day—in half the 
time—double the number 

Shepherd.—But wecht, sir—wecht, 
sir—wecht. My kree! was mair nor 
dooble yours’s wecht—and every wean 
kens that in fishin’ for a wager, wecht 
wins—it’s aye decided by wecht. 

North.—The weight of your basket 
was not nearly equal to mine, you 

Shepherd. —Confound me gin, on an 
average, ane o’ my troots did na con- 
teen mair cubic inches than three 0’ 
yours—while, I had a ane to produce, 
that on his first showin’ his snoot, I 
cou’d hae sworn was a sawmon ;—he 
wou’d hae filled the creel his ain lane 
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—sae I sent him hame wi’ a callant | 
met gaun to the school. The feck o’ 
yours was mere fry—and some had a’ 
the appearance 0° bein’ baggy-menons. 
You’re a gran’ par-fisher, sir; but 
you’re nae Thorburn either at troots, 
morts, or fish. 

North—(siarting up in a fury).— 
I'll fish you for 

Shepherd.—Mr. North! I’m asham- 
ed to see you exposin’ yoursell afore 
Mr. De Quinshy—besides, thae ragin’ 
fits are dangerous—and, sometime or 
ither, “Hl bring on an apoplexy. Oh! 
but you’re fearsome the noo—blaek in 
the face, or, rather, blue and purple 
because I said that you’re 
nae Thorburn at the fishin’! Sit 
doon, sit doon, sir. 

[Mr. North siis down, and cools and 
calms himself. ] 

English Opium-Eater.—Mr. Hogg, 
you were speaking a few minutes ago 
of transplanting —— 

Shepherd.—Ou aye. There it stood, 
or rather hung, or rather floated, ower 
its ain pool, that on still days showed 
anither birk as bonny’s itsell, inverted 
ina liquid warld. A bed o’ fine broon 
mould had sunk down frae the brae 
abune, a’ covered wi’ richest moss- 





—and a’ 


embroidery, and there a’ by itsell, ne- 
ver wearyin’ in the solitary place, 
grew up that bonniest 0’ a’ bonny birks 
frae a seedlin—when first I saw’t— 
like a bit wee myrtle plant—ilka year 
gracefuw’er and mair gracefu’, till a 
full-grown tree—sie brae-born  birks 
are never verra tall—it waved its light 
masses 0’ delicate leaves, tress-like, 
in the wind, or let them hang doon, 
dependin’ in the loun air as motionless 
asinapictur. ‘The earliest primroses 
aye peeped out a’ rouad its silver stem 
—and whether “twas their scent or 
that of the leaves of my sweet tree, I 
never coud tell—but oh! as I used to 
lie in my plaid aneath its shade— 
scarcely a shade, only a sort o’ cool 
dimness—beside the dancin’ linn—as 
Thamson says, the ‘air was balm,” 
indeed—and sae thocht the wee moor- 
land birds that twilttered—unalarmed 
at me—amang the foliage. Like a 
fond but foolish lover, I said until my- 
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sell, ae day o’ especial beautifulness, 
as I was touchin’ its silken bark— 
«Ti tak’ it doon to Mount-Benger, 
and plant it on the knowe afore the 
door, early some morning, to delight 
wee Jamie wi’ astonishment.” Wae’s 
me! for that infatuation! I did sae, 
and wi’ as much tenderness as ever I 
took a bonny lassie in my arms—but 
never mair did the darling lift up its 
head—lifeless-lookin’ frae the first 
were a’ its locks o’ green licht—the 
pale silk bark soon was sairly ruffled 
—and ere Midsummer came—it was 
stane-dead! Aften—aften—in the 
drought, did wee Jamie gang wi’ his 
watering-pan, and pour the freshness 
amang its roots—but a’ in vain—and 
wud ye believ’t, the lovin’ cretur grat 
when he saw that a’ the leaves were 
red, and that it had dee’d just as his 
pet-lamb had dune—for his affection 
had imbued it with a breathin’ and a 
sentient life. 

Tickler.—Why, James, you are 
*poachin’ for the pathetic.” Sir 
Henry Steuart’s groves are a living 
proof of his skill and science—but 
they are not the haunts dear to my 
imagination. I love the ancient gloom 
of self-sown, unviolated woods. But 
these trees were not born here—they 
are strangers—aliens—or, worse—up- 
starts. I should wish to feel round 
my mansion the beauty of that deep 
line of Cowley’s (I think)— 


« And loves his old contemporary trees ! ” 


3ut these—whatever their age—were 
carted hither—all their roots have 
been handled—— 

Shepherd.—Nae mair about it. It’s 
still usefu’—sic transplantation—and 
I esteem every man who, by ony sort 
o’ genius, skill, or study, contributes 
to the adornment o’ naked places, and, 
generally speakin’, to the beautifyin’ 
0’ the earth. Sir Henry has dune 
that—in his degree—and may there- 
fore in ae sense or licht, be ranked 
among the Poets. Nae man loves 
trees as he does, without poetry in his 
soul—his skill in transplantin’ is equal 
to his skill in translation; and Pm 
tauld he’s a capital Latin scholar— 
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wutness his English Sawlust; and I 
wush he had been at Mount-Benger 
when I carried aff that bonnie virgin 
birk frae her birth-place—in that case, 
she had been alive at this day, wi’ bees 
and burdies amang her branches. 

Tickler.—What say ye, James, to 
the vote Vother day in Parliament 
about the Jews? 

Shepherd.—I hae nae objections to 
see a couple o’ Jews in Parliament. 
Wull the members be made to shave, 
think ye, sir? Ould cloes! Ould 
cloes! A’ that the Hoose ’ll want 
then, for picturesque as weel as poli- 
tical effeck, will be a few Blacks— 
here and there a Negro. 

North.—Gentlemen, no politics. 

Shepherd.—Be’t sae.—Mr. North, 
what for do you never review books 
about religion ? 

North.—¥ew good enough to de- 
serve it. I purpose, however, articles 
very soon, on Dr. M‘Crie’s Progress 
and Suppression of the Reformation 
in Spain, (also his History of similar 
events in Italy,) and Inglis’s admira- 
ble View of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity ; Mr. Douglas’ of Cavers’ de- 
Jightful volume, The Truths of Reli- 
gion—The Natural History of Enthu- 
siasm, a very able disguisition—Le 
Eas’ Sermons, eloquent, original, and 
powerful—Dr. Movehead’s ingenious 
and philosophical Dialogues— 

Shepherd.—I love tiat man— 

Norih.—So do I, James, and so do 
all that know him personally—his ta- 
lents—his genius—and better than 
both, his truly Christian character— 
mild and pure— 

Shepherd.—And also bricht. 

North.—Yes, bright. 


> 









” 


In wit a man—simplicity a child, 


Shepherd.—What sort o’ volls, sir, 
are the Traits and Stories of the [rish 
Peasantry, published by Curry in 
Dublin 2? 


North —Admirable. Truly, in- 


tensely, Irish. The whole book has 
the brogue—never were the outrage- 
ous whimsicalities of that strange, 
wild, imaginative people so character- 
istically displayed ; nor, in the midst 
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of all the fun, frolic, and folly, is 
there any dearth of poetry, pathos, 
and passion. The author’s a jewel, 
and he will be reviewed next number, 
Shepherd.—The Eerishers are mar- 
chin’ in leeterature, pawri pashu, wi 
us and the Southrons. 
North.—Oh dear! Oh dear! Oh 
dear! Oh! 
Shepherd.—What’s the maitter, my 
dear sir ?—what’s the maitter? 
North.—Racking rheumatism. 
Shepherd.—It’s a cruel complaint, 
Thad it great pairt 0” the wunter—first 
in my head—then in my—— 
North.—Oh! oh! oh! oh! oh! 
Shepherd.—Vll gie ye a simple and 
infallible receit fort, if you hae cou- 
rage to ack on’t. The morn’s mornin’ 
tak a doze o°? drogs,—then get Mr. 
Nibbs—Mr. Mapplestone’s successor 
—to cup you atween the shouthers ;— 
he’s maist expert wi’ his box o’ lan- 
cets ;—then tak the shoor-bath—no, 
that’s an anachronism—tak it the first 
thing in the morning afore the drogs ; 
—then get an auld woman—be sure 
she’s an auld one, sir—no Mrs. Gen- 
tle—to nip your arms, and legs, and 
back, wi ‘her finger ane her thoomb— 
to nip you severely, sir, and you man- 
na mind the sairness—for at least twa 
hours ; then get in twa cawdies and 
a’ the same pairts wi? 
they were dustin’ car- 
pets—say for twenty minutes ;—then 
get some one to rub and scrub your 
naked body, frae head to heel, wi? ane 
o’ the hard brushes that John polishes 
the tables wi’—say for half an hour ; 
then a change o’ instrument or wea- 
pon—for hard brush coarse towel—and 
ten minutes o’ dichtin’ ; then—the re- 
ceit’s drawin’ to a close—gar the gar- 
dener flog you a’ ower, and smairtly, 
wi’ a succession o’ fresh bunches 0’ 
netiles, that’ll burn your skin as red’s 
red currans—and mak ye dance, ai- 
blins, up and doon the floor withouten 
mindin’ the want o’? music ;—then co- 
ver your limbs and trunk wi’ a pecu- 
liar pastey plaster that you can get at 
Duncan and Ovilvie’s—the princes 0” 
apothecaries ;—then on wi’ your lea- 
thern and vour flannel waistcoats, and 
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your nicht-shirt, and in atween twa 
feather beds in a room wi’ a roosin’ 
fire; if the thermometer out o’ doors 
in the shade is at auchty sae muckle 
the better ;—and if your rheumatism 
stauns éhaf, there’s nae houp for you 
on this side o’ the grave, and you 
maun e’en lay your account wi’ bein’ 
for life a lamiter. 
North.—Tomorrow, James, I will 
Will you 
step down to the Lodge, and help to 
administer the medicine ? 
Shepherd.—W?Y a my heart. 


assuredly try your receipt. 


But 
I’m wearyin’ to hear Nir. De Quinshy 
taukin’. Tak ny 
dear sir. 1 wush you may na burst 


up some cofiee, 


yoursel’ wi’ swallowin’ sic coontless 


cups 0’ cofiee. But what’s this I was 
gaun to as! 


¢ ye—ou aye—whatl’s your 
! es ne @ 


Idea 0’ Education ? 

Eaglish Opiu ; *—The over 
anxiety of improvement, Mr. Ho 
introduces into education much peril 
ous and injurious innovation An 
anxiety for particular objects of mi- 
nute regard often urges on the under- 
standing of those who do not under- 
stand properly the single and great 
ends which alone make education im- 


portant ; and they are not aware that 
the prosecution of those purs 


jures and weakens the mind itsell, 





nite. 
Hts M- 





diverting its powers from their proper 


aim, and disturbing their silent and 
spontaneous grow ih. 

Shepherd, I like that weel. Silent 
and spontawneous growth—like a bit 


blade o’ grass, or a bit flower, or a bit 
buddie no the size o’ my nail unfauld- 
ing itsel’ to the dew and sunshine into 
a leaf as braid’s my haun’—or a bit 
burdie, the beginnin’ o’ ae weck a 
blin’? ba’ o’ puddock hair, at the 
the mottled 
spangled urehin hotchin’ restlessly in 
the and 


ower, glintin’ wi’ short, uncertain, up- 


be- 


ginnin? 0? neist a and 


nest, ere three we eks are 
and-down flichts in and out amang the 
pear-bloss ims Oa 
sic hard, 


spring makes the 


elorious orchard— 


an ol for example, as in 
bonny t 
in its prime, 


Silent and spontawneous growth—a 


un 0° Je d- 


a 


dart a pictur 0’ ! 


aradis« 


wise expression ! 
English Opium-Eater.—The prima- 
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ry objects of education are few and 
great :—nobleness of character, honor- 
able and generous affections, a pure 
and high morality, a free, bold, and 
strong, yet a temperate and well- 
overned intellectual spirit. 

Shepherd.—Hoo many miss these 
great ends a’thegither! Perhaps frae 
huddled thegither under ae 
general system. 

English Opium-Eater.— Just so, 
Mr. Hogg. The means which nature 
has provided for attaining the great 
ends of education are infinitely va- 
rious. ‘To each she has assigned in- 
According to that 
character must be his virtue, his hap- 
The feelings 
and affections, which are different to 
different minds ; desires which reign 


Pu 
5 


bein’ a’ 


dividual character. 
piness, his knowledge. 
powerfully in one heart and are un- 


> another; faculties of intelli- 


diversified, springing 


known t 
gence infinite ty 
to glad activity, and by their un- 


secn native impulses,—all these make 


to each, in his own mind, a various 
allotment of love, joy, and power,—a 
moral and intellectual being, individu- 
» Inthe work of edu- 
we look on one who has 








not only a common nature which he 
shares with us, but a separate nature 
ich divides him from us. Though 


we may understand an infaney—and 
that is not easy—which reflects to us 
the miniature of our own mind, it is 
difficult indeed to understand that of 
any mind which is unlike our own, 
which in intellect, in imagination, and 
love, has faculties and affections with 
Which our own mind does not acquaint 
which 
peculiarly exposes us to the danger of 


us. This is a circumstance 
thwarting the providence and bounty 
of Nature, overruling, in our 
rude unskilful ignorance, the processes 
she is carrying on in her wisdom for 
the happiness, the virtue, and the 
power of the human soul she is rear- 
ing up for life. 
‘dae ae 


Srepherd 


and of 


—Oh ! 


ph but you’re wise, 
sir, Mr. De Quinshy—oh! but you’re 
vunco wise! 
English Opium-Eater.—Look at a 
child on its mother’s breast, 


Tickler.—Hem ! 
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English Opium-Eater.—The im- 
pulses, and movements, and quick im- 
pressions of sense—or of a sentient 
being living in sense—are the first 
matter of understanding to a high in- 
tellectual nature. 

Shepherd.—Mr. Tickler, nae yawn- 
ing—hearken till Mr. De Quinshy. 

English Opium-Eater.—By these 
touches of pleasure and pain it is wak- 
ened from the sleep of its birth. By 
sounds that merely lull in it the sense 
of pain, or reach it with emotions of 
delight, it is called to listen in that ear 
which will one day divide with nicest 
apprehension all the words of human 
discourse, and receive in the impulses 
of articulated sound the communicated 
thoughts of intellectual natures re- 
sembling itself. 

Shepherd.—The bit prattler! 

English Opium-Eater.—That eye, 
which watches the approach or de- 
parture of some living object yet un- 
known, which traverses its little sphere 
of vision to look for some living toy, 
is exercising that vision which shall 
one day behold all beauty, and read 
wisdom in the stars of heaven. And 
that hand, with its feeble and erring 
aim now so impotent and helpless, 
shall perhaps one day shape the won- 
derful fabrics of human intelligence— 
shall build the ship, or guide the pen- 
cil—or write down wisdom—or draw 
sounds like the harmonies of angels 
from the instruments its own skill has 
framed. And what are the words to 
which those lisped out murmurings 
shall change 2? Shall Senates hang 
listening to the sound? Shall thronged 
and breathless men receive from them 
the sound of eternal life? Shall they 
utter song to which unknown 
shall listen with wonder and rever- 
ence? Or shall they only, in the 
humble privacy of quiet life, breathe 
delight with instruction to those who 
love their familiar sound—or the ado- 
ration of a spirit prostrate before its 
Creator in prayer ? 

Shepherd.—That’s real eloquence, 
sir. Fu’ o’ feelin’—and true to na- 
ture, as the lang lines o’ glimmerin’ 
licht—streamin’ frae the moon shiuin’ 


ages 
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through amang and outowre the taps 
o’ the leafy trees. 

English Opium-Eater.—Let us hear 
with scorn, O gilted Shepherd ! of the 
mind of such a creature being a blank, 
a Tabula Rasa, a sheet of white paper. 

Tickler.—Like Courtenay’s. 

English Opium-Eater.—On which 
are to be written by sense, characters 
which sense-born understanding is to 
decipher. If we must have an image, 
let it be rather that of a seed which 
contains a germ, erelong to be unfold- 
ed to the light, in the shape of some 
glorious tree, hung with leaves, blos- 
soms, and fruit; and let it be ‘* Im- 
mortal Amaranth, the tree that grows 
fast by the throne of God.” 

Shepherd.—Beautifu’—philosophic- 
al—and religious! 

English Opium-Eater.—How does 
it lift up our thoughts in reverent won- 
der to Him who framed this spirit and 
this its natural life; and through the 
intervention of sense, and from the 
face of a material world, discovered 
to that intelligent and adoring Spirit, 
the evidences of his own being, and 
the glory of his own infinite perfec- 
tions ! 

Shepherd. — Baith sound asleep ! 
That’s shamefu’. 

North.—Broad 
lighted. 


awake, and de- 


*© That strain I heard was of a higher mood.” 


Tickler.—Let us two leave Mr. De 
Quincy and Mr. Hogg for a time to 
their metaphysics, and have a game at 
[-¥ orth and Tickler 


the chess-board niche.] 


chess, retire to 
Shepherd.—Pronounce in ae mono- 
syllable — the 
Praise 2 
English Opium-Eater.—Love. 
Shepherd.—Hoo otten fatally thocht 
to be—Fear! 
English 


Look on the orphan, for whom no one 


power 0’ education. 


Opium - Eater, — Love ! 
cares—for whoin no face ever bright- 


ens, no voice grows musical; who 
performs in slavish drudgery her soli- 
tary and thankless labors, and feels 
that, from morning to night, the scowl 


of tyranny is upon her—and see how 
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nature pines, and shivers, and gets 
stunted, in the absence of the genial 
light of humanity. 

Shepherd.—Like a bit unlucky lily, 
chance planted amang the cald clay 
on a bleak knowe to the north, where 
the morning sun never, and the even- 
ing sun seldom shines, and bleakness 
is the general character of the unge- 
nial day. 
does the bit bonnie stranger white-lily 


It struggles at a smile— 


—but you see it’s far frae happy, and 
that it “ll be sune 
passes it by, for it’s quite scentless ; 


dead. The bee 


and though some draps 0’ dew do visit 


it—for the heavens are still 


gracious 
to the dying outcast—yet they canna 
freshen up its drooping head, so weak 
at last, that the stalk could hardly 
bear up a butterfly. 

English Opium-Eater.—Even the 
buoyant—the elastic—the 
volatile spirit of childhood cannot sus- 
tain itself against the weight of self- 
degradation thus bearing it down with 
the consciousness of contumely and 
contempt. The heart seems to feel 
itself worthy of the scorn it so perpe- 
tually endures ; and cruel humiliation 
destroys its virtue, by robbing it of its 
self-esteem. 

Shepherd.—God’s truth. 

English 
that picture—and on éhis See the 
child of the poorest parents, who love 


airy—the 


Opium-Eater.—Look on 


it, perhaps, the better for their pover- 
ty-———- 

Shepherd.—A thousan’—a million 
times the better 
bly says— 


-as Wordsworth no- 


A virtuous 


poor.”” 
Enelish Opium-PLater.—With whom 
! 


it has been early made a parta 


i 


exceeding 


household, thonel 


ker In 
pleasure and in praise—and felt its 
common humanity, as it danced before 
its father’s steps when he walked to 
his morning labor—or as it knelt be- 
side him at 
prayer ; and what a contrast will there 


be, not in the happiness merely, but 


morning and evening 


inthe whole nature of these two beings! 

Shepherd.—A rose-tree full in bear- 
ing, balming and brightening the wil- 
derness—a dead withered wall-flower 


on a suniess cairn ! 


English Opium- Eater. — Change 
their lot, and you will soon change 
their nature. It will, indeed, be dif- 
ficult to reduce the glad, and rejoic- 
ing, and self-exulting child to the 
level of her who was so miserably 
bowed down in something worse than 
despair; but it will be easy—a week’s 
kindness will do it—to rekindle life, 
and joy, and self-satisfaction, in the 
heart of the orphan-slave of the work- 
house—to liit her, by love, and sym- 
pathy, and praise, up to the glad con- 
sciousness of her moral being. 

Sheph rd,—Aye—like a star in hea- 
ven set free frae the cruel clouds. 

English Opium Raler.—So essen- 
tial is even to the 
happiness, the innocence, and the vir- 


self-estimation, 


tue of childhood; and so dependent 
are they on the sympathy of those to 
whom nature constrains it to look, and 
in whom it will forgive and forget 
many frowning days for one chance 
smiling hour of transient benigaity ! 
Shepherd.—I dely the universe to 
explain the clearness, and the cawm- 
ness, and the comprehensiveness, to 
say nothing o’ the truth and tender- 
ness, 0’ your sentiments, sir, in spite 
0’ metapheesicks, opium, and lyin’ in 
bed till sax 


every mornin’. 


o'clock o the afternoon 
You’re a truly unac- 
countable cretur. 

English Opium-Eater.—I have read 
little 
and J 
laudanum to five hundred drops. My 
chief, almost my sole study, is of the 
laws of behold them in 
operation in myself, and in the species. 

Shepherd.—And think ye, sir, that 
sic a study—pity me but it’s some- 


-eare— 
\} years 


. 
metaphysics for many 
} . Teag ] 
have reaucead 


my daily dose of 


mind, as I 


thing fearsome—is usefu’ to men o’ 
creative genius, to poets, and the like, 
sic as me and— 

Pnelish Opium-Eater.—The know- 
ledge acquired by such study alone 


ry 


can furnish means to execute the en- 


terprises of nobler art and spiritual 
renins, 

Siepherd.—t houp, sir, you’re mis- 
tacn there—for I never, in a’ my life, 
set mysel doon seriously to study hu- 
man nature, and to commit any o’t to 


memory, as T hae often tried, always 
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in vain, to do the Multiplication Ta- 
ble 

English Opium-Eater.— 

«* Impulses of deeper mood 

Have come to you in solitude : ” 
But they had all passed you by, un- 
less your heart, your imagination, and 
your reason, had all been made reci- 
pient by divining dreams, which, when 
genius dreams, are in verily processes, 
often long, dark, and intricate of 
thought, terminating finally in the 
open air, and on the celestial soil of 
eternal truth. 

Shepherd.—Aiblins, I’ve been mair 
studious than I was sensible o’ at the 
time, when lyin’ by the silver springs 
amang the hills—for a shepherd’s life 
is aften sedentary; and gin a 
body “Hl just let his sowl alane, leeve 





it entirely to its ainsel, and no tram- 
mel’t in its fights, it’s wonderful hoo, 
being an essence, it “Il keep hummin’ 
awa’ outowre far distant braes, gangin’ 
and comin’, just like that never-weary 
insect the unquarrelsome bee, that 
draps doon instinctively on ilka honey- 
flower that scents the wild, and wheels 
hame to its hive by air-ways never 
flown afore, yet every ane o’ them the 
nearest and directest to the straw- 
root ’d skep in the lone sunny neuk 0’ 
the garden, that a’ day lang murmurs 
to the sunshine a swarming sang, and 
at night emits a laigh happy hum, as 
if a’ the multitude were but ane bee, 
unable to keep silence even in the 
hours 0’ sleep. 

English Opium - Eater. — Yes — 
those high minds which, with creative 
genius, have given, in whatever form, 
a permanent being to the conceptions 
of sublime Imagination ; whether they 
have embodied their thoughts in co- 
lors, in marble, or in imperishable 
words, have all trained and enriched 
their genius in the same self-medita- 
tion. This is true of those whose arts 
seem to speak only to the eye :—Tiie 
same derivation of its strength is yet 
more apparent in respect to the pro- 
ductions of those arts which use Lan- 
guage as the vehicle of representation. 
That eloquence which, in the words 
of great historians, yet preserves to us, 


in living form, the character of men 
and nations—which, from the lips of 
great speakers of old or modern times, 
has swayed the passions, or enlight- 
ened the reason of multitudes—that 
Poetry which, with a voice lifted up 
from age to age, has poured forth, in 
awful or dazzling shapes, imagery of 
the inmost passions and feelings of 
men, and made almost the soul itself 
a visible Being 

Shepherd.—That’s capital—indeed 
wonderful—on Coffee. 

English Opium-Eater.—The very 
powers which Bacon imparted to the 
science of Nature, he drew from the 
It was in the study 
of the Mind itself, that he found the 





science of Mind. 


true principles which must guide Na- 

tural Philosophy. 
Shepherd.—Na—there you're be- 

yond my depth altogether. If I gang 

in to dook wi? you in that pool, I’se 

be droon’d to a moral. 

n-Later.—But the yet 


highest character of all high study, is 


nziish Gpiu 


when viewed in its reflection on the 
mind. ‘Tie discoveries of Astronomy 
have pertected Navigation. But it 
at augmenta- 


Was not the prospect of t! 
tion of human power that was in the 
watched the 


courses of the stars, and strove in 


mind of Gahleo when he 


thought to e: plore the mechanism and 

motion of worlds. It satisfied him 

that he could Anow. 
Shepherd.—That’s a fine thocht, 

sir. I’m no sleepy. 

h Onium- Fater.— In the 

and profound medita- 








long 
lion, the power that rose in his spirit, 
and the illumination that flowed in 
upon his mind, standing alone amidst 
surrounding darkness, were at once 
the requital of all his painful vigils of 
thought. These were the recompense 
that was with him, when the prisons 
of jealous and trembling power were 
closed upon the illustrious Sage, as if 
the same walls could have buried in 
their gloom his mind itself, and the 
truth which it enshrined. 
Shepherd.—Galiieo and Milton met 
at Florence or somewhere else in 
Tuscany. I wush I had been o’ the 








th 
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pairty, and had got a keek through 
the Italian’s telescope. 
English Opium-Eater.—Avre we un- 
der any necessity, Mr. Hogg—— 
Shepherd.—Nane whatsomever. 
English Opium-Eater.—Of remem- 
bering the same fruits of astronomical 
knowledge, in order 


name of Newton? 


to venerate the 
Or, do we ima- 
gine that he himself saw in his sub- 
lime speculations, nothing more than 
the powers they would furnish to man? 


We never think of such advantages. 





We conceive of his mind as an intel- 
ligence satisfying its own nature in its 
contemplations, and our views of what 
he effected for 
when we have said, that he 
them to comprehend the sublimity of 


mankind terminate, 


assisted 


the universe 

Shepherd.—Chalmers never spoke 
better—nor sae weel—in his Astrono- 
mical Discourses,—yet in preaching 
he’s a Paul. 

English Opium-Eater.—A world as 
full of wonders—aye far fuller—my 
dear Shepherd—is disclosed to the 
metaphysical eye—yours or mine— 


exploring the manifestations of spirit, 


and all its heavenly harmonies. All 
sorrow and all jov, the calamities 
(To b 

( r Ol ¢ Ci 





Eacu cavity of the heart may contain 


from two to three ounces of blood. 
The heart contracts for thousand 
times in ove hour: therefore, there 


passes through the heart, every hour, 
eight thousand ounces, or seven hun- 
dred 
mass of blood in an adult man is about 


pounds of blood. The whole 


twenty-five or thirty pounds, so thata 
quantity of blood equal to the whole 
mass passes through the heart twenty- 
Which is about 
What an 
affair must this be in very large ani 
mals! Jt has with 
truth, that the 
larger in the bore than the main-pipe 
of the water-works at London Bridge, 


eight times in an hour, 
once every two minutes. 
been said, and 
aorta of a whale is 


which have shaken empires, the crimes 
which have hurried single souls into 
destruction, the grounds of stability, 
order, and power, in the government 
of man, the peace and happiness that 
have blossomed in the bosom of inno- 
cent life, the loves that have inwoven 
joy with grief, the hopes that no mi- 
stern un- 
daunted virtue of lofiy minds,—if such 
thoughts have any power to produce 
or elevation,—if awe, and 


sery can overwhelm, the 


tenderness, 
pity, and reverence, are feclings which 
do not pass away, leaving the mind as 
unawakened and barren as before,—if 
our capacities are dilated by the very 
images of solemn greatness of which 
they are made the repository—then is 
such study important, not merely by 
the works which may spring from it, 
when genius and science meet, but by 
its ageney on the mind itself engaged 
in it, which is thereby enlarged and 
elevated. 

Shepherd.—I would like to hear ye, 
sir, conversin’ wi’ Coleridge and 
Wordsworth—Three cataracts a’ thun- 
dering at ance! When you drap your 
voice in speaking, it reminds me 0? 
that line in Cammell— 


The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below.”’ 


LATING BLOOD IN MAN 


sage through the pipe is inferior in 
impetus and velocity to the blood 
from a whale’s heart. Dr. 
in his account of the dissec- 


and that the water roaring in its pas- 


eushing 
Hunter, 
tion of a whale, states that the aorta 
measured a foot in diameter, and that 
vallons of blood are 
heart at a stroke 


ten or fifteen 
thrown out of the 
with an immense velocity, through a 
tube of a foot diameter. 

It has been well observed, that we 
cannot be sufficiently grateful that all 
our vital motions are involuntary, and 
independent of our care. We should 
have enough to do had we to keep our 
hearts beating, and our stomachs at 


work. Did these things depend, not 
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to say upon our effort, but even upon 
our bidding, upon our care and atten- 
tion, they would leave us leisure for 
nothing else. Constantly must we 
have been upon the watch, and con- 
stantly in fear: night and day our 
thoughts must have been devoted to 
this one object; for the cessation of 
the action, even for a few seconds, 
would be fatal. Such a constitution 
would have been incompatible with 
repose. 

The wisdom of the Creator, says a 
distinguished anatomist, is in nothing 
seen more gloriously than in the heart. 
And how well does it perform its office! 
An anatomist who understood its 
structure might say beforehand that it 
would play ; but from the complexity 
of its mechanism, and the delicacy of 
many of its parts, he must be appre- 
hensive that it would always be liable 
to derangement, and that it would 
soon work itself out. Yet does this 
wonderful machine go on, night and 
day, for eighty years together, at the 
rate of a hundred thousand strokes 
every twenty-four hours, having at 
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every stroke a great resistance to 
overcome, and it continues this action 
for this length of time without disor- 
der, and without weariness. 

That it should continue this action 
for this length of time without disor- 
der is wonderful; that it should be 
capable of continuing it without wea- 
riness is still more astonishing. Ne- 
ver, for a single moment night or day, 
does it intermit its labor, neither 
through our waking nor our sleeping 
hours. On it goes, without intermis- 
sion, at the rate of a hundred thou- 
sand strokes every twenty-four hours; 
yet it never feels fatigued, it never 
seems exhausted. Rest would have 
been incompatible with its functions, 
While it slept the whole machinery 
must have stopped, and the animal 
inevitably perish. It was neces- 
sary that it should be made capa- 
ble of working forever without the 
a moment—without the 
least degree of weariness. It is so 
made; and the power of the Creator 
in so constructing it can in nothing be 
exceeded but his wisdom ! 


cessation of 





MARRIAGE CEREMONIES IN SYRIA. 


Tue population of Aleppo is conside- 
rable, and almost exclusively Maho- 
metan; for the Ensyrian idolaters re- 
side chiefly in the villages, and not 
more than a hundred Christian families 
are now to be found at this primitive 
seat of their relizion,—and all of them 
Greek schismatics. To one of the prin- 
cipal of these,—a young man named 
Yussuff Saba,—I had letters of intro- 
duction. He received me very kind- 
ly, but excused himself from lodg- 
ing me at his house, which was in a 
state of great confusion. An old 
steward who had lived for many years 
in his family was going to be married ; 
and, according to the customs of these 
countries, where the distinction be- 
tween master and servant is not so 
strongly marked as among nations 
which have made a greater progress in 
refinement, the marriage was to take 
place at his master’s house; and Yus- 


suf, in order to show his respect for 
his old domestic, had determined that 
it should be celebrated with due mag- 
nificence. 
take place till two days afterwards, 
but the visitingsand feasting had al- 
ready commenced, and the bustle of 
preparation was atits height. Yussuff 
therefore provided me with an apart- 
ment at the house of his brother-in- 
law, another wealthy Christian, where 
he thought I should be more quiet than 
in his own, During the greater part 
of the next day the rain kept me in- 
doors ; and when evening came, I was 
glad to seek for amusement in a visit 
to the wedding party. I found a 
large assemblage, chiefly composed of 
the Christian inhabitants of the town, 
but intermixed with a few of the En- 
syrian peasants. In the middle of 
the room was an emaciated old man 
with gray hair and beard, whom I 


The ceremony was not to 
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soon discovered to be the family buf- 
foon. The company seemed much 
amused by his odd sayings and gro- 
tesque attitudes ; but the most effec- 
tive part of his wit appeared to consist 
in the enormous quantity of aqua vite 
which he drank, and at every draught 
there was a general peel of laughter. 
Nor did the other guests appear less 
disposed to imitate than to applaud 
old Simone, as a small glass was hand- 
ed round every quarter of an hour, 
and I observed very few who ever al- 
lowed it to pass. The Christians in 
the north of Syria are extremely ad- 
dicted to aqua vite, partly from taste, 
and partly because their Mahometan 
neighbors are confined to water only. 
Drinking they therefore esteem a dis- 
tinctive mark of their religion, and 
their zeal and orthodoxy are guaged 
by the quantity of strong liquors which 
they are able to swallow. The other 
amusements of the evening were sing- 
ing and dancing, in which several of 
the company took a part. The most 
favorite vocal performer was a young 
Jew from Aleppo, whose appearance 
was greeted with general acclamation. 
He had a most excellent voice, and 
was a great adept in the art of singing 
after the Eastern fashion, The ap- 
plause which his shrill and nasal tones 
excited was quite enthusiastic, and I 
never saw so great an effect produced 
by the performances of Braham or Ca- 
talani. The delight of the audience 
was expressed by every look and ges- 
ture ; till one by one they almost all 
rose from their seats, stamping their 
feet and clapping their hands in time ; 
while the youth, placing the hollow of 
his hand behind his ear, poured forth 
his liarsh notes with all the strength 
of his lungs. In the intervals of the 
singing, dancing was introduced,—an 
exercise of which the inhabitants of 
Upper Syria are very fond, and in 
which they excel. Their dances are 
generally executed by one or two per- 
sons only ; and some of them (the sa- 
bre dance especially, a sort of mock 
single combat, derived probably from 
the Ancient Pyrrhic) are spirited and 
picturesque. The performances on 
38 ATHENEUM, VOL. 4, 3d series. 


this occasion, however, were chiefly 
in that peculiar style which is preva- 
lent throughout the East ; and as the 
evening advanced and the aqua vite 
circulated, it was highly diverting to 
see even ‘grave and reverend Se- 
niors’’ imitating the attitudes of Egyp- 
tian Almehs. The Christians of An- 
tioch, it appears, do not think that so 
natural an exercise as dancing can be 
unbecoming at any age. During the 
time that these festivities were going 
on among the men, the ladies, if we 
might judge from the frequent cry of 


joy which proceeded from their apart- 


ment, were amusing themselves equal- 
ly well. About an hour after mid- 
night the party broke up, having pass- 
ed the evening with the greatest har- 
mony, and without riot or excess. 
They seemed much pleased by the 
presence of the stranger-guest, and 
as a mark of their attention I was es- 
corted to my own lodgings by several 
of the young men, preceded by adrum, 
a pipe, and a mandolin. Sunday the 
16th was fixed upon for the wedding, 
the preliminary rejoicings having al- 
ready lasted three days. The length 
of time during which these festivities 
continue is regulated by the wealth 
and rank of the parties. In some fa- 
milies they are protracted for ten or 
fourteen days, to the extreme disor- 
der of the household. The ceremo- 
nies, as far as I had an opportunity of 
observing them, were as follows. 
About three o’clock, the young friends 
of the bride having collected together 
in the house of Yussuff Saba, (which 
on this occasion was supposed to be- 
long to the bridegroom,) the latter 
was obliged to relinquish it to them, 
and seek refuge at that where I was 
lodged. He made but a forlorn ap- 
pearance, as custom required that for 
several days preceding the wedding 
he should let his beard grow and wear 
his oldest and shabbiest clothes. As 
soon as the bridegroom’s house was 
thus clear for her reception, the wo- 
men sallied forth to fetch the bride 
from the abode of her parents. There 
were about fifty of them, all dressed 
in white veils, which covered their 
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faces and almost their whole figures ; 
they carried garlands of flowers in their 
hands, and walked in procession with 
a hurried and irregular pace. There 
was not any crowd collected in the 
streets to see them pass, as the Maho- 
metans, either from disdain or from 
courtesy, make it a rule to keep aloof 
from all Christian festivals. About 
an hour after sunset a party of friends 
came to fetch the bridegroom, whose 
chin had been polished in the mean- 
time, but who was still dressed in his 
old clothes ; and he was conducted by 
torchlight to Yussuff’s house. I ac- 
companied the procession, and on our 
arrival we found the court crowded 
with friends and spectators. A mat 
was spread out in one corner, on which 
the bridegroom’s new clothes were 
placed ; and by the assistance of four 
priests, who acted the parts of valets 
on this occasion, he was disencumber- 
ed of his old ones, and re-equipped 
from top to toe. Like the Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, he was dressed to the 
sound of music ; for the priest during 
the whole of the operation kept dron- 
ing out a most melancholy and nasal 
psalm tune, in which the spectators 
who stood around, each with a lighted 
taper in his hand, occasionally joined. 
As soon as the dressing was complet- 
ed, we adjourned into a large room 
which opened on the court, and in the 
middle of which stood the bride and 
the bridemaid. The bride was co- 
vered with a long white veil, which 
flowed down to the ground and con- 
cealed her whole figure; in addition 
to which a rose-colored gauze hand- 
kerchief was thrown over her head 
and face, and fell down to her waist. 
Her companion wore the same dress 
with the exception of a handkerchief ; 
and as they stood alone and motionless 
in the middle of a large room, no one 
would have taken them for animated 
beings. At their feet were crouched 
two of the most miserable squalid 
looking objects that I ever beheld, 
whose dirty rags seemed ill suited to 
the place and the occasion. On my 
asking “‘ how they came there without 
a wedding garment,’’ I was told that 


they were poor sick women, who were 
admitted because that to hear the mar- 
riage benediction was considered a 
certain remedy for their disorders. As 
soon as the immediate friends had 
beenintroduced the doors were closed ; 
so that the room was not at all crowd- 
ed, the party consisting perhaps of 
about thirty persons. The bride and 
bridegroom were placed side by side. 
The chief priest stood facing them, 
and repeated certain prayers or les- 
sons, to which the others responded ; 
he then crossed the ring three times 
on the forehead of the bridegroom, 
and as often on that of the bride, and 
drawing her hand from under the rose- 
colored veil, placed it on her finger. 
A coronet ornamented with flowers 
and gilding was set on each of their 
heads, and each took a sip of wine 
from a silver cup, the priest drinking 
the remainder. They then joined 
hands, and with their attendants walk- 
ed at a measured pace, keeping time 
to a chant sung by the priests, three 
times round the altar, which on this 
occasion was typified by a small joint- 
stool placed in the middle of the room. 
After this the benediction was pro- 
nounced, and the ceremony concluded, 
The bridemaid now led back the bride 
to join her companions in the women’s 
apartment, from which, during the ce- 
remony, the joyful cry of ‘ Lillah, 
lillah, lillah,” had frequently reached 
our ears, and the house was again left 
to their sole possession. All the men 
immediately retired to my lodgings, 
and the evening and great part of the 
night was spent in the same revelry as 
the preceding one had been; singing, 
dancing, and drinking, being kept up 
till near day-break. The bridegroom, 
who was accompanied by a young 
friend who acted as his brideman, re- 
mained in one corner of the room, 
aloof from the rest of the company, 
with a large candle burning before 
him, and exhibiting him as a clearer 
mark for the jests, neither few nor 
delicate, with which he was assailed 
on all sides. I was told that, accord- 
ing to strict etiquette, he ought to 
have been kept standing on one leg: 
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but this inconvenient formality was 
dispensed with ; he was allowed to 
use both, and even to sit down, ex- 
cept when any person of consequence 
was singing or dancing. With all 
this, however, to quote the words of 
another traveller on a similar occa- 


sion, ‘‘ for a man in so enviable a si- 
tuation as that of a bridegroom, he 
made but a sorry figure ;’’ and being, 
moreover, a very grave and staid- 
looking person of about fifty years 
of age, the effect was the more lu- 
dicrous. 








THE FALSE MAID. 


Sur is born of noble stem, 
Fairer than the fairest gem 
Which upon her robe doth shine, 
Graceful, beautiful, divine. 
What avails it all to me? 
She is false us false can be ! 


She has eyes like damsons black, 
Shining like the comet's track ; 
Mouth of witchery—lightning glance— 
Heaven is in her countenance. 

What avails it all to me ? 

She is false as false can be! 


Neck of alabaster, lips 
Crimson roses to eclipse, 
Chin of marble’s smoothest glow, 
Shoulders piled of purest snow. 
W hat avails it all to me ? 
She is false as false can be! 


Fair when distant, fair when near, 
Fair her smile, and fair her tear ; 
Fair when bending, fair erect— 
Unadorn’d, or gem-bedeck’d. 
What avails it all to me? 
She is false as false can be! 


She has wit, and song, and sense— 
Mirth, and sport, and eloquence ; 
She has smiles of ecstaey— 
Grace and beauty’s treasury. 

What avails it all to me? 

She is false as false can be! 


I iave been on Pindus hill, 
I have heard her musie fill— 
Fill with glory heaven and earth— 
Ne’er such glorious songs had birth, 
What avails it all to me ? 
She is false as false can be! 


THE ANSWER. 


He is of illustrious name, 
Free from spot, and free from blame ; 
Bred as noble minds are bred, 
Leading, too, as he was led : 
Yet [ love him not—and I 
Know full well the reason why ! 


Lustrous are his eyes as light, 
And as milk his skin is white ; ; 
Never did vermilion streak 
Beauty fairer than his cheek : 
Yet I love him not—and I 
Know full well the reason why ! 


Wisdom all his forehead arches, 
Tle is tall as mountain larches ; 
Waving locks of chesnut hair, 
Lips as twilight dawning fair : 
Yet I love him not—and I 
Know full well the reason why ! 


When he sits upon his steed, 
Mars must yield for strength "and speed ; 
Here and there, and to and fro, 
Like a Centaur, see, they go: 
Yet I love him ‘not—and I 
Know full well the reason why ! 


Witty, wise, and honor’d too ; 
Taste ful, learned through and through ; 
Calm, courageous, just, urbane ; 
Courte ous, aye 3 W ithout a stain ; 

Yet { love him not—and I 

Know full well the reason why ! 


When he smiles, — is nigh 5 
Joy salutes him, passing by 3 
Pleasure in his steps is treading, 
And his friendship ’tis an Eden : 
Yet I love him not—for I 
Heard him call me false—that's why ! 








ANECDOTES OF GLENMANNOW. 


A rEcENTLY published work, entitled 
* Traits of Scottish Life, &c.’? con- 
tains an account of this very extraor- 
dinary man, whose honest yet singular 
renown is still cherished in his native 


district. We give place to a few of 
his sinewy exploits. 

Duke James of Queensberry, like 
others of the Scottish nobility and 
gentry, resided during a part of the 
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year in London ; and on one of his vi- 
sits to the metropolis, he and a party 
of friends happened to have a match 
at discus, or, as it is more commonly 
called, ‘‘ putting the stone.”” Several 
adepts happened to be of the party, 
who boasted much of their superior 
strength and adroitness, and after 
making one of their best throws, of- 
fered to stake a large sum that not 
one of their companions knew of, or 
could find a person to match it. 
«¢ The throw is certainly a good one,”’ 
said the Duke of Queensberry, “ vet 
I think it were easy to find many 
champions of sufficient muscle to show 
us a much better. I myself have a 
homely unpractised herdsman in Scot- 
land, on whose head I will stake the 
sum you mention, that he shall throw 
the quoit fully two yards over the 
best of you.”—* Done! produce your 
man,”’ was the reply of all; and the 
Duke accordingly lost no time in de- 
spatching a letter to one of his ser- 
vants at Drumlanrig, ordering him to 
set out immediately on its receipt for 
Glenmannow, and to come with ho- 
nest John M‘Call to London, without 
delay. The Duke’s letter with Glen- 
mannow was not less absolute than 
the rescript of an emperor. He won- 
dered, but never thought of demurring ; 
and without any farther preparation 
than clothing himself in his Sunday’s 
suit, and giving Mally a few charges 
about looking to the hill in his ab- 
sence, he assumed his large staff, and 
departed with the servant for « Lun- 
nun.”? 

On his arrival, the Duke informed 
him of the purpose for which he had been 
sent, and desired that on the day and at 
the hour appointed, he should make his 
appearance along with one of his ser- 
vants, who knew perfectly the back 
streets and by-lanes of London, and 
who, after he should have decided the 
bet, would conduct him immediately 
in safety from the ground, as it was 
not improbable that his appearance 
and performance might attract a 
crowd, and lead to unpleasant conse- 
quences. When the day arrived, the 
party assembled and proceeded to the 
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ground, where, to the Duke’s surprise, 
though not to his terror, his crafty 
opponents chose a spot directly in 
front of a high wall, and at sucha 
distance, that the best of their party 
should pitch the quoit exactly to the 
foot of it; so that their antagonist, to 
make good the Duke’s boast of ‘ two 
yards over them,”’ should be obliged 
to exceed them those two yards in 
height, instead of straight forward dis- 
tance. This implied such an effort 
as amounted in their minds to a phy- 
sical impossibility ; and as the Duke, 
from having neglected to specify the 
particular nature of the ground, could 
not legally object to this advantage, 
they looked upon the victory as al- 
ready their own. The quoit chosen 
was a large ball of lead, and already 
had the champion of the party tossed 
it to the wall, and demanded of the 
Duke to produce the man appointed 
to take it up. His grace’s servant, 
who fully comprehended the instruc- 
tions given to him, entered at this cri- 
sis with the ‘‘ buirdly,”’ and, to them, 
uncouth Glenmannow. His appear- 
ance attracted no small notice, and 
even merriment ; but the imperturba- 
ble object of it regarded the whole 
scene with the indifference peculiar to 
his character : and, with his mind fix- 
ed only upon the great end for which 
he was there, demanded to be shown 
the quoit, and the spots from which 
and to where it had been thrown. 
This demand was soon complied with, 
and while he assumed his station, with 
the quoit in his hand, the Duke whis- 
pered in his ear the deception which 
had been practised, and urged him to 
exert his whole force in order to ren- 
der it unavailing. « Will you throw 
off your coat? It will give you more 
freedom,”’ said his Grace in conclu- 
sion. ‘* My coat! Na, na; nae coats 
aff wi’ me for this silly affair,” repli- 
edhe. I thocht it had been some 
terrible throw or ither that thae chaps 
had made, whan I was ca’d for a’ the 
way to Lunnun to see to gang ayont 
them ; but if this be’t a’, I wadna hae 
mean’d ye to hae done’t yersel’.” 
Then poising the ball for a little in 
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his hand, and viewing it with an air of 
contempt, ‘‘ There !”’ said he, tossing 
it carelessly from him, into the air, 
“he that likes may gang an’ fetch’t 
back.’? The ball, as if shot from the 
mouth of a cannon, flew on in a 
straight line completely over the wall, 
and alighted on the roof of a house at 
some distance beyond it. Its weight 
and velocity forced it through the 
tiles, and with a crash which immedi- 
ately caused the house to be evacuat- 
ed by its inmates, it penetrated also 
the garret floor, and rolled upon that 
of the next story. An instantaneous 
hubbub ensued—the party staring at 
each other in silence, and the crowd 
swearing it was the devil; but the 
servant knew his duty, and in atwink- 
ling Glenmannow was no _ longer 
amongst them. 

His Grace, after paying for the da- 
mage done to the house, conducted 
the whole party to his residence, there 
to discharge their forfeit and to gaze 
upon the prodigy by whom they were 
vanquished. Glenmannow was well 
rewarded for his trouble and loss of 
time in journeying to London; and, 
over and above the immediate bounty 
of his Grace, he returned to his ho- 
nest Mally with a discharge for one 
year’s rent of the farm in his pocket. 

One summer, during his Grace’s 
residence at Drumlanrig, his friend 
the Duke of Buccleuch, who was at 
that time colonel of a regiment of fen- 
cibles, happened to be passing be- 
tween Dumfries and Sanquhar with a 
company of his grenadiers ; and, hav- 
ing made Thornhill a station for the 
night, he went and billeted himself 
upon his Grace of Queensberry, by 
whom he was received with a hearty 
welcome. The two friends deeming 
one night’s intercourse too short, and 
Buecleuch’s marching orders not be- 
ing peremptory in regard to time, it 
was agreed between them that they 
should spend the two succeeding days 
together, and that the soldiers, during 
that period, should be distributed 
among the tenantry around the castle. 
Buccleuch, though a personal stranger 
to Glenmannow, was no stranger to 
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his fame; and it was contrived be- 
tween them, that a few of the grena- 
diers should be despatched to beat up 
his quarters, and endeavor to force 
themselves upon him as his guests. 
Six of the stoutest were accordingly 
selected for this purpose, and after 
being told the character of the person 
to whom they were sent, and the joke 
which was intended to follow it, they 
received a formal billet, and set out 
for their destination. Their orders 
were to enter the house in a seeming- 
ly rough manner, to find fault with 
everything, to quarrel with Glenman- 
now, and endeavor, if possible, to 
overpower and bind him ; but not, on 
any account, to injure either his per- 
son or effects in even the slightest de- 
gree. The soldiers, their commander 
knew, were arch fellows, and would 
acquit themselves in the true spirit of 
their instructions. 

In those days few roads, excepting 
footpaths—and those frequently too 
indistinctly marked to be traced by a 
stranger, existed in the interior parts 
of the country. The soldiers, there- 
fore, experienced no small difficulty 
in marshaling their way around the 
slope of the huge Cairnkinnow, in 
evading bugs and brakes, leaping 
burns and march dykes, and in tra- 
versing all the heights and hollows 
which lay between them and their se- 
cluded bourne. But the toils of their 
journey were more than compensated 
by the pleasures of it, for the pilgrim 
must possess little of either fancy or 
feeling, who could wander without 
delight amid the wild scenery of that 
mountainous district. When the top 
of Glenquhargen is reached, and the 
bottom of the glen of Scaur is beheld 
far, far beneath your feet ; when the 
litle river which gives to the glen its 
name, is seen descending from the 
hills, like an infant commencing the 
journey of life, into the long level 
holm which spreads its bosom to re- 
ceive it; when, after descending, the 
eyes are cast sround on its amphithe- 
atre of Alpine hills, arrayed in “ the 
brightness of green,’ and on the 
clouds that slumber, or the mists that 
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curl along their summits; and when 
the head is thrown backward to con- 
template the rocky peak of Glen- 
quhargen, with the hawk, the gled, and 
the raven whirling, screaming, and 
croaking around it,—that individual 
were duli and despicable indeed, 
whose spirit would not fly forth and 
mingle, and identify itself, as it were, 
with the grand and the beautiful 
around him. 

In a truly picturesque situation, on 
the side of one of the most northern 
of those hills, the soldiers beheld the 
house of Glenmannow. It wasa low, 
thatched-roof building, with a peat- 
stack leaning against one gable, and 
what might be well denominated a 
hut, which served for barn, byre and 
stable, attached to the other; while a 
short way farther up the hill stood a 
round bught, in which, upon occasion, 
the sturdy tenant was in the habit of 
‘* penning his flock.”? A more mo- 
dern structure has now been reared 
in the immediate vicinity of Glenman- 
now’s domicile; yet so lately as five 
and twenty years ago, I beheld some 
vestiges of the ancient one still re- 
maining. 

It was nearly noon when the party 
arrived in the ‘door step; ’”’ yet at 
that late hour they found Mally busi- 
ed in making a quantity of milk por- 
ridge for her own and her husband’s 
breakfast, who had not yet returned 
from his morning visit to the hill. 
The appearance of soldiers in so se- 
questered a spot was to her a matter 
of scarcely less surprise than was that 
of the Spaniards to the simple In- 
dians, on their first landing upon the 
shores of the New World. Soldiers, 
too, are generally objects of terror in 
such places, where their names are 
associated in the minds of the peasan- 
try only with ideas of oppression and 
of slaughter; and at the period refer- 
red to, this feeling was in much great- 
er force than at present. Poor Mally 
endeavored as much as possible to 
conceal her fears and embarrassment, 
and with all the politeness she was 
mistress of, desired the party to be 
seated. Her artifice, however, was 


far from equaling their penetration ; 
they soon remarked her timorous side 
glances and hesitating manner as she 
walked backward and forward through 
the house ; and they therefore resolv. 
ed to divert themselves a little, by 
working upon her prejudices. 

‘* That bayonet of mine,’’ said one 
of the fellows, ‘* will never be as clear 
again, I am afraid. The blood of 
that old herd whom we did away with 
as we came, sticks confoundedly to it.” 
Mally was at this moment ‘ dishing 
the porridge ”’ in two goans, one for 
herself, and another for John, and on 
hearing this horrible annunciation, she 
made a dead pause, and letting go the 
foot of the pot, suffered it to fall to its 
perpendicular with a ‘ bang ” which 
forced the cleps out of her hand, and 
precipitated the whole, with a large 
quantity of undished porridge, to the 
floor. ‘If we do any more such 
tricks to day,’’ continued another 
wag, “I shall wipe mine well before 
the blood dries upon it, and then it 
will not rust as yours has done.” 
Mally, regardless of the porridge she 
had spilt, now slipped, with cautious, 
but quick and trembling steps, to the 
door. Before she reached the thresh- 
old, «* Come,” cried the soldier who 
had last spoken, “let us taste ‘this 
food which the mistress has been pre- 
paring. Good woman! return and 
give us spoons. No flinching! We 
won’t harm you, unless you provoke 
us toit. Why doyou hesitate? Are 
you unwilling to part with your vict- 
uals? By St. George! the walk we 
have had this morning has given us 
such appetites, that if you are not ac- 
tive we shall have a slice off yourself.” 
*©Oh, mercy!” cried Mally, staring 
wildly, ‘* hae patience a wee, an’ I’se 
gie ye ocht that’s i’ the house; but 
dinna meddle wi’ that goanfu’ o’ por- 
ridge, I beseech ye. They’re our 
John’s ; an’ if he comes frae the hill, 
an’ fin’s them suppet, he’ll brain some 
o’ ye, as sure as I’m livin’.”? She 
then made for the cupboard, and be- 
gan to draw from thence, bread, but- 
ter, and cheese; but the rogues, on 
hearing that John was so partial to 
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his porridge, deemed this opportunity 
of arousing his ire too favorable to be 
lost, and therefore insisted on being 
accommodated with spoons, in order 
to ‘scart the coggie.”? Mally was 
obliged reluctantly to hand each a 
spoon from the wicker creel which 
hung in the corner, and the six fel- 
lows were just in the act of devouring 
the contents of the goan, when honest 
Glenmannow made his appearance. 
«© What’s a’ this?” were his first 
words, on entering and perceiving such 
a bevy of red-coats. ‘ Why, honest 
man, we have got a billet upon you,” 
said one of them. ‘A billet! wha 
frae?’’? * Fromthe Duke of Queens- 
berry, with whom our colonel, the 
Duke of Buccleuch, is stopping at 
present. We are just arrived ; it was 
a devilish long walk; we were very 
hungry, and are just making free with 
your breakfast, until something better 
be prepared forus.”’ ‘ Ye’re makin’ 
mair free than welcome, I doot, my 
lads. I hae nae objections, frae our 
Juke has sent ye, to gie ye a nicht’s 
quarters, an’ to let ye live on the best 
we can afford; but I think ye micht 
a’ ha’en mair mense than to hae fa’en 
on my porrich that way, like a wheen 
collies.”” ** Like what? Hold your 
peace, Sir!” thundered the whole at 
once. ‘* We are upon the king’s ser- 
vice, and have a right to what we 
please, wherever we are billeted.” 
«* For a’ sakes, John, let them alane! ”’ 
cried Mally, who saw the tempest that 
was gathering on her husband’s brow. 
** We hae plenty o’ meal i’ the house, 
an’ canna be meikle the waur o’ what 
they'll tak’ for ae day an’ nicht. 
Ye’se get something else to ye'r 
breakfast directly.” Then she came 
close to his side, and whispered in his 
ear the fearful conversation she had 
heard. Glenmannow, though he ne- 
ver knew what it was to fear, was of 
a disposition. too quiet and mild not to 
be easily pacified, and the soldiers 
saw with regret his looks beginning to 
brighten under the influence of Mal- 
ly’s eloquence. 

“ Egad ! there’s a fine calf before 
the window,” cried one of them, 


whom a new thought opportunely 
struck—* Tom, go out, and put a ball 
through it. We shall have a fine 
roast of veal, if this old lady knows 
how to manage it.” ‘* Vell hae a 
fine roast deevil!”’ roared Gleninan- 
now, now provoked beyond sufferance ; 
«Tl gie ye »» « Down, down 
with him!” cried the whole party at 
once, springing up, and endeavoring to 
surround him. But in this they re- 
sembled a posse of mastiffs attacking 
some lordly bull, which the enraged 
animal shakes from his sides, and 
tramples in the dust. In one instant 
Glenmannow’s plaid was flung from 
him upon the bed; his staff, also, 
which was too long for use at such 
close quarters, was relinquished, and 
seizing by the collar and thigh the 
first of the fellows who attacked him, 
he used him against the others, both 
as a weapon and shield, with such fu- 
ry and effect, that the whole were 
glad to provide for their safety by an 
instant retreat. Fortunately for them, 
the door chanced to be unclosed, so 
that they reached the ‘ bent”? with 
comparatively little injury. But the 
poor fellow who was trussed in Glen- 
mannow’s grasp, and dashed against 
this and the other of them with such 
violence, had his corporation beaten 
almost to a mummy, and kept howl- 
ing and calling for mercy in a most 
lamentable manner, By Glenman- 
now, however, he was totally unheard, 
until, on rushing to the door, his eye 
chanced to fall upon one of his own 
cars placed on end, and leaning against 
the side of the house. Tossing the 
soldier from him upon the grass, he 
immediately seized this rude vehicle, 
and, wrenching from it a limb, cast 
the huge weapon upon his shoulder, 
and bounded off in pursuit of his 
enemies. 

By this time the soldiers had gained 
a hundred yards in advance, and were 
stretching away like greyhounds to- 
wards the summit of Glenquhargen. 
They were all nimble-footed, and the 
panic with which they were now ac- 
tually seized, gave wings to their 
speed, and rendered a matter of no 
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regard the rocks and other impedi- 
ments over which they were flying. 
Their pursuer was not more speedy, 
but much “longer winded,”’ and the 
rage which then impelled him was not 
less potent than their terror. He 
possessed a fond of physical ability 
which was almost inexhaustible, and 
he had sworn not to drop the pursuit 
until he had “* smashed the hale set,”’ 
so that from the length of the race, 
the poor wights had but a small chance 
of safety. At length the top of Glen- 
quhargen, then Cairnkinnow, and next 
Gowkthorn, were reached, without 
any loss or advantage to either party. 
From the latter of these places, the 
ground declines nearly the whole way 
to Drumlanrig, and the soldiers, with 
the start in their favor, flew on witha 
glimmering of hope that now they 
could scarcely be overtaken. Their 
hope was realized, but not without 
such overstraining as had nearly prov- 
ed equally fatal with the vengeance 
from which they fled. Leaning forward 
almost to the ground, and staggering 
like drunkards from excess of fatigue, 
they at last reached the western stair- 
case which leads into the court 
of the castle. Behind them Glen- 
mannow rushed on also with abated 
speed, but with indignation hot as 
ever. He still bore upon his shoul- 
der the ponderous car limb ; his face 
was literally bathed in perspiration, 
and the wild expression of his eyes, 
and the foam which was beginning to 
appear at each corner of his mouth, 
rendered him a true personification of 
Giant Mapness, broke from his 
chains. 

The two dukes, who had been in- 
formed of their approach by some ser- 
vants who observed them descending 
the opposite heights, were waiting to 
receive them within the balustrade 
which runs along that side of the cas- 
tle ; but on marking the fury of Glen- 
mannow, Duke James deemed it pru- 
dent to retire with the exhausted sol- 
diers until the storm should be past ; 
for while his tenant remained in that 
mood of mind, he dared not, absolute 
as was his authority, to come into his 


presence. His brother of Buccleuch 
was therefore left to bear the first 
brunt of the salutation, who, on Glen- 
mannow’s approach, called out, 
‘* What is the matter? What is to 
do?” Glenmannow, without regard- 
ing this interrogatory farther than by 
darting upon him a wild and fierce 
look, sprung up stairs, and rushed past 
him into the court of the castle. But 
here his progress was stopped; for 
among the several doors which lead 
from thence to every part of the vast 
building, he knew not by which his 
enemies had entered. One, however, 
was known to him, and along that pas- 
sage he rapidly hastened, until he at 
length arrived in the kitchen. There 
he was equally at fault, and there his 
pursuit was ended, for the smiles of 
the sonsy cook, and the fondlements 
of the various servants who thronged 
around him, succeeded in restoring his 
mind to a degree of calmness and rea- 
son. ‘The cook eased his shoulder of 
the car limb, with the intention of re- 
paying herself for the trouble by using 
it as fuel; others divested him of his 
bonnet, and all, with many fair 
words, prevailed upon him at last to 
assume acchair. After a few mo- 
ments’ silence, in which he seemed to 
be lost in reflection, ‘ Ay, ay,”’ said 
he, ‘‘ I see through a’ this noo. It has 
been a trick o’ the Juke’s makin’ up.” 
Then, with a serious air, he added, 
“Dog on’t! but it was dangerous 
though ; for if I had gotten a haud o’ 
thae chaps, Gude kens what I might 
hae done.” 

This is the last exploit, of a re- 
markable kind, which I have been able 
to glean respecting Glenmannow. He 
lived to a pretty great age; yet his 
life was abridged by imprudently tax- 
ing his superior strength beyond its 
actual capability. A high dyke was 
in the course of being built, from the 
heights on the left of the Nith into the 
channel of the river, about four miles 
above Drumlanrig on the way to San- 
quhar ; and in order to-resist the force 
of the current, the largest stones that 
could be moved were built into the 
dyke at its termination. One in par- 
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ticular, which lay near the place, was 
deented excellently fitted for that pur- 
pose, but its weight rendered it un- 
manageable. Glenmannow undertook 
to lift it into its place, and in reality 
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did so ; but in the effort he injured his 
breast and spine, and brought on a lin- 
gering disorder, of which he died in 
less than a twelvemonth afterwards, in 
the year 1705. 








“ NOT GUILTY.” 


A writer in the last No. of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, in speaking of the 
labors of Mr. Peel for the reforma- 
tion of the legislative code, thus no- 
tices the common practice in criminal 
courts of requiring from the prisoner 
a plea of ‘not guilty.” After some 
objections to the principle which de- 
mands from juries a unanimous ver- 
dict, he continues :— 

Another practice, not less glaringly 
absurd, prevails in our criminal law,— 
that of compelling an accused person 
to plead “not guilty,” in order that 
he may be put upon his trial. If he 
were not guilty, or not presumed to 
be guilty, why is he arraigned? And 
whether he is really guilty or not, it 
is the business of his judges to deter- 
mine. I know what are the technical 
arguments urged in defence of this 
practice ; but these technical argu- 
ments, founded upon the technicalities 
of legal practice, are part and parcel 
of those very incongruities, those un- 
seemly excrescences, which it is the 
object of Mr. Peel to remove. <A 
nice lawyer, bred up in their unmean- 
ing jargon, easily confounds them with 
the law itself. It is not from the mere 
lawyer, therefore, that we can look 
for reform. If he be not interested in 
their continuance, he is at least, by 
the force of habit, insensible to their 
deformity. One of these technical 
arguments, for instance, is, that every 
accused person is presumed to be in- 
nocent till he is proved to be guilty. 
Granted. Give the accused all the 
benefit of this presumption, so far as 
it may operate to the protection of the 
really innocent; but do not carry it 
one jot beyond : do not let it be a de- 
fence for the guilty. The maxim, 
the humane maxim,” as i‘ i3 com- 
monly designated, that it is better 
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ninety-nine guilty men should escape, 
than one innocent person perish, has 
become an axiom in our jurisprudence, 
and a practical evil in our administra- 
tion of justice ; for, in our anxiety to 
throw open, as wide as possible, the 
paths of safety for one innocent man, 
we every day see one of the ninety- 
nine guilty creep through them. Per- 
fection, we know, is not attainable in 
anything of human origin; but the 
struggles for it, the ceaseless efforts of 
approximation towards it, are the ele- 
ments of all that is great and admira- 
ble in the world. Law has been called 
the perfection of reason, and the per- 
fection of law is to execute certain, 
speedy, and cheap justice,—to punish 
the wrong-doer, protect the innocent, 
and compensate the injured. This 
definition, however, excludes the ax- 
iom above quoted; and I venture to 
assert, it ought to be excluded. The 
mind naturally revolts at the idea of 
an innocent person suffering the pun- 
ishment of guilt, and it is justice, ra- 
ther than humanity, to guard against 
such a calamity ; but it is neither jus- 
tice nor humanity to construct de- 
fences, for the life of a single citizen 
who is innocent, so contrived, that 
for the one who reaps the inherited 
benefit, ninety-nine make them their 
shelter from deserved penalties. 
There is a positive absurdity in de- 
manding of a man whether he is guilty 
or not, when the Court is assembled 
to try that very fact, and when, if he 
deny his guilt, he is not believed, but 
the trial proceeds just the same. I 
remember being present, some years 
ago, at the assizes in a city in the 
West of England, where a simple- 
looking fellow was put to the bar, 
upon an indictment for sheep-stealing. 
The usual question was addressed to 
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him, and his answer convulsed the 
court with laughter. ‘* I am not go- 
ing to tell you anything about it, gen- 


“tlemen; you must find it out, if you 


want to know.’’ It was from pure 
simplicity he made this reply, think- 
ing, no doubt, it was a hard case he 
should be a witness against himself ; 
and hesitating, I suppose, to declare a 
falsehood by denying his guilt: for 
when he was instructed how he should 
plead, and did so plead, there was 
sufficient proof for his conviction. But 
if it be, as I contend it is, absurd to 
require of a man that he should say he 
is not guilty, as a sort of legal defi- 
ance to his accusers to prove him so, 
what can be urged in defence of the 
tenfold greater absurdity of compelling 
him to deny his guilt? or, if not ab- 
solutely compelling, at least exhorting 
and persuading him? And this, too, 
for the sole avowed purpose of induc- 
ing him to take his chances of escape 
in the lottery of justice. Let us con- 
sider for a moment the relative posi- 
tion of the parties in such a scene as 
frequently occurs in our courts. 

We will suppose a man indicted for 
forgery. He knows that he has com- 
mitted it, and that the proofs of his 
guilt are irrefragable. Or we will 
discard the latter circumstance alto- 
gether, as a motive. We wilj assume 
only, that being conscious of his crime, 
he either disdains to deny it, or is re- 
luctant to burden his conscience with 
the additional crime of falsehood. In 
fact, it is of no consequence for my 
argument what are the reasons which 
impel him, when arraigned, to plead 
guilty. It is enough for me that he 
does so plead, to show all the mon- 
strous perversions of law and morality 
that follow. ‘The judge no sooner 
hears his plea, than he employs every 
argument and entreaty to prevail upon 
him to retract it. In other words, he 
earnestly beseeches him to tell a di- 
rect and deliberate lie; and if the 
prisoner (as was actually the case at 
the last summer assizes, on the north- 
ern circuit) ventures to remonstrate 
against these entreaties, upon the 
ground that he cannot deny his guilt 


without telling a lie, the judge feels it 
his duty to explain, by a species of 
forensic casuistry not very edifying, 
that it is telling no lie at all, in a mo- 
ral point of view, to say he is not 
guilty of the crime laid to his charge, 
though he knows he is! And for 
what purpose is all this machinery put 
in motion? Not to save an innocent 
man, for the man himself says he is 
not innocent; but to give a guilty 
man, a criminal by his own confes- 
sion, the benefit of that * glorious un- 
certainty of the law,’”’ which is its 
opprobrium ; to enable him, as I have 
already said, to take his chance of 
drawing a prize in the lottery of the 
law ; to secure him advantages which 
ought not to exist, the contingent pro- 
bability that evidence may fail in 
some technical point, that some tech- 
nical flaw may be discovered in the 
proceedings, or that a capricious jury 
may disbelieve him, and upon their 
oaths declare that he is innocent, in 
spite of himself! Aye, and be it re- 
membered, these chances are not alto- 
gether illusory. One case I distinctly 
remember, (and I have heard of oth- 
ers,) which occurred at the Old Bai- 
ley about fifteen years ago. A man 
who was actually indicted for forgery, 
pleaded guilty, was induced to retract 
his plea, stood his trial, and was ac- 
quitted, owing to some informality ! 
Now, all this was very agreeable to 
the poor wretch, who thus unexpect- 
edly slipped his neck out of the hal- 
ter ; but what a burlesque was it upon 
our criminal jurisprudence, and what 
a mockery of the stern and awful 
principles of equal justice ! 

Surely it is time these deformities 
should be swept away; and I look 
with confidence to the hand that is 
now diligently employed in ridding 
both the form and the administration 
of the law from their many ancient 
barbarities, to do it. Let me indulge 
the hope, too, that the Right Honora- 
ble Gentleman will go farther than he 
has yet gone, in reforming that part of 
our code which regulates the process 
for recovering debts. The insolvent 
debtor’s act has done much, I allow, 
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tomitigate the oppression of that code : 
but it still remains a monument of fe- 
rocious legislation ; it still leaves the 
honest but unfortunate debtor at the 
mercy of a sordid and exasperated 
creditor, exasperated by that which 
most touches the sensibilities of a sor- 
did nature,—the injury done to the 
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pocket ; it still places the personal 
liberty, the domestic interests, the 
present welfare, and the future pros- 
pects, of one man, at the disposal of © 
another ; it still affords every facility 
for private malice, or cold-blooded self- 
ishness, to persecute its victim under 
the sanction of the forms of justice. 





TOE 





Rrvotvine years, dear girl, to thee 

As yet have brought but joy and light— 
Oh may thy future prospects be 

As blest, unclouded, pure and bright ! 
And, as each hope of thy young lite 
Now paints a fiir and beauteous track, 
All free from sorrow, sin, and strife— 
So, so may memory, looking back, 


, ON ITER SIXTEENTH BIRTHDAY. 


In after years, when hope no more 
Can brighten what shall then be past, 
And all life’s bitter scenes are o’er, 
Be there to glad thee to the last ; 

Be there, with retrospective look, 

To view a long bright scene again, 
Till thou shalt close the golden book 
Of life, without a spot or stain. 








MRS. 





M’CRIE, 


CHARLES MATHEWS’S OLD SCOTCH LADY. 


Tus gentlewoman was_ simplicity 
itself, and her heart overflowed with 
the warmest affections of human na- 


ture. Mr. Josiah Flowerdew, of 
Manchester, had occasion to visit 
Edinburgh, that freestone village 


which Scotchmen call a metropolis, 
situated a mile or two from Leith, 
a sea-port town on the river Forth. 
He had a letter of introduction to the 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. M’Crie, and was 
received by them with all the frank 
and courteous kindness of their dis- 
position. 

One Sunday, after having attended 
divine service in the Doctor’s church, 
he returned with his hospitable friends 

heir residence. A nice, hot, tasty, 

frugal dinner, was quickly placed 
e table. 

‘¢ Good folk hunger after the word,” 
observed the old Jady, putting a had- 
dock of fourteen inches long, with an 
océan of oysters and butter, on Jo- 
siah’s plate ; ** and tak’ a wilywaught 
of that Malaga—it’s gusty and prie- 
some ; our gudeman he was dry in 
the pulpit, and ye hae as gude right 
to be dry out of it—hem! Excuse 
me, Doctor—Lord, sir, ye are filing 
your hands.” 


Mr. Josiah was a devoted admirer 
of the fair sex, and could not, even 
when an aged and wrinkled face met 
his gaze, fail to remember, that once 
the same cheek was dyed with the 
hue of the rose, and the eyes cast a 
lustre which would have maddened 
an anchorite. He therefore, out of 
devotion to what was past, ate and 
drank as directed of what was present. 
After having in this fashion labored 
with a vigor and industry which would 
have done credit fo an Irish laborer 
deepening the Thames, or a student 
of Stinkomalee ettling at comprehend- 
ing the last number of the Edinburgh 
Review, he was constrained, from 
absolute want of local capacity, to 
give over—‘‘to cease labor, to dig 
and to delve,” in a horrid brute, of 
the bird species, which must have 
been cousin-german to the penguins 
of the Falkland Islands. 


“The °tither leg, Mr. Josiah 
Powerjew ?”’ said the Doctor. 
“The ‘tither leg, Doctor! May 


I perish if one joint of the whole car- 
case has moved the flutter of a gnat’s 
wing,’’ answered Josiah. 

«« Ye are ower genty with the beast, 
Mr. Flowerdew,’’ observed the old 
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lady. (‘‘ Doctor, mark ye that, and 
abuse nae man’s gude name). Rive 
it, sir—rive it.’’ 

‘It is teugh—it is, of a verity,” 
said the Doctor, as his eye-tooth 
snapped in a struggle with a tendon 
which would have held his majesty’s 
yacht in a hurricane. 

«* And toothsome forbye,’’ observed 
Mrs. M’Crie; “but it’s wrang to 
sport wi’ a human creature’s distress- 
es. Na, na, Mr. Josiah, ye needna 
look sae wae like. Possession, nae 
doubt, is nine points of the law; but 
the mghtful owner of that yellow 
stump is lang syne gathered to his 
forbears. Of a troth, it would be an 
awfu’ moment gin he cam to vindicate 
his ain.” 

Mr. Flowerdew shuddered, and, 
for reasons that can very well be 
understood, agreed most heartily with 
his hostess. 

«But as I’m in the land of the 
living,’ continued Mrs. M’Crie, ‘‘ our 
taupy lass has a’thegither neglected 
the syllabub. There it stands, in 
the pride of its beauty, in the aumry. 
Surely, I’ve been carried mysell. 
Doctor, whenever you gae by the 
hour and five minutes, I’m clean done 
for ony mair use that day—I can mind 
naething.” 

‘Neither can I, Mrs. M’Crie,” 
observed Mr. Josiah, innocently. 

«It’s a blessing for you, Mr. Jo- 
siah, answered the old lady; “if I 
had minded a’ I’ve heard, I would by 
this time have been demented.” 

“Right, my dear,” replied the 
Doctor, ‘the female is the weaker 
vessel, a cracked pitcher, as a man 
may say, and in no way fit to be the 
repository of the wonders of airt and 
science.” 

*« And yet,” retorted Mrs. M’Cric, 
somewhat piqued at the observation, 
“there are some airts of the whilk 
ye are as ignorant as a dead dog— 
saving the comparison.” 

«* And in what, may I be permitted 
to ask?” answered the Doctor, with 
much solemnity. “In what? Ye 
see, Mr. Lourhew,” he added, “I in 
naewise eschew the inquiry.” 


«¢ Na, then, gudeman,” exclaimed 


the old lady exultingly, “1 hae you 
now on the hip—that is—God save us 
—excuse the expression, Mr. Josiah ; 
we are plain folk.” 

*¢ Madam,’’ answered Mr. Flower- 
dew, ‘‘make no apology. The re- 
collections of youth are delightful. 
I have many warm remembrances of 
the kind. But pray, madam, don’t 
let us lose the advantage of knowing 
in what matter of lore you transcend 
the Doctor. Pray be so condescend- 
ing.” 

‘¢ Nay, kind sir,”’ said the old lady, 
‘it’s a joke of my own; but, as it is 
connected with that very syllabub 
that our lass has set before you, I 
shall ask the Doctor again. Ye that 
ken the three wonnerful things in the 
warld, yea, the four wonnerful things 
and strange, how mak ye the sylla- 
bub?” 

«¢ T tak the lass—” 

‘© Whisht, Doctor; gin ye begin 
that gate,” interrupted the old lady, 
«¢T maun be the expounder of the text 
mysell. So ye see, Mr. Flowerdew”’— 

But, before the secret is disclosed, 
we must inform our readers that there 
is a certain jug or pipkin of earthen- 
ware used in various culinary and de- 
tergent purposes in Scotland, called 
a‘ pig,” and which, from the tena- 
cious kind of earth (laam or loam) 
of which it is composed, goes by the 
distinctive name of a ‘lame pig ;” 
an utensil of which, fifty years ago, 
to have been ignorant, would have 
been a confession of stultification as 
great as if you thought that the red 


sea was rubicund. 
‘* So, sir,’’ continued Mrs. M2 
‘*when I want to make a syl 


it’s grand for a cold, or a kittling in 
the throat—”’ 

“Yes, it’s nae doubt of healing 
virtues,”’ observed the Doctor,—** me- 
dicinal in all matters, thoracical, if I 
may use the expression; and, Mr. 
Towerflew, it has the advantage of 
being divertive and jocund in the 
swallow. Sir, I hold in utter exe- 
cration your sennas and globars: the 
latter are, of a certy, an abomination 
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before the Lord. I ance had a dose 
thereof—gin I live to the age of Me- 
thusalem, the day will be to me like 
yestreen : they took a good forty mi- 
nutes to chow ; my inside was cur- 
murring like doos in a dooket. It 
was most special unsavory, Mr. Sour- 
spew.” 

** So,” continued the old lady, after 
an impatient pause, “I send to the 
market, and our Bell brings me a 
lame pig.”’ 

«But why a lame pig?” 

«Why a lame pig, sir ?—what way 
not Sir, naething but a lame pig 
will answer the purpose.” 

“*T cry your mercy, good lady.”’ 

** So our Bell brings me a lame pig. 
I aye tell our lass (she has been wi’ 
us these thirteen years come Martin- 
mas ; she is the O* of her grandfather, 
as the doctor says, when he is face- 
tious), to pick me out a clean ane.” 

‘* Very right,” said Mr. Josiah. 
« But [P’m afraid you would have but 
little choice in that respect.” 

«© Ve are wrang, Mr. Cowersew,”’ 
said the Doctor, “ they are aye wecl 
washed outside and in.’’ 

“Oh, Doctor, no joking; this is a 
serious matter.” 

‘© Na: there’s no joking,” observed 
the old lady.‘ They are weel scrap- 
ed wi’ a heather ringe.”’ 

‘© A what, madam ! ”’ 

«© A nievefu’ o’ heather. So, when 
Bell comes hame, I says, hand me 
down the can with the virgin honey, 
and I drap twa dessert spoonfuls into 
the pig’s mouth ”’ 

** Into its mouth, madam ! ”” 

*« Ay, to be sure, sir ; where would 

ave it put '—a pig’s mouth was 

nto it for naething.—Or jelly 

will do as weel. Na, I’ve tried your 

large bergamot preserved pear; but 

whiles the pig’s neck is no that wide 

to admit of a pear of size, and its 
fashious squeezing it in.’’ 

“No doubt, madam, and danger- 
ous.”’ 

*« Yes, gin the neck break; but 
when ye mell and meddle wi’ pigs, 
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ye maun mind ye deal wi’ slippery 
gear.”’ 

‘* Very true, madam.” 

** Weel, then, our lass carries the 
pig to the cow, and there she gently 
milks a pint and a half of warm milk 
in upon the henny, or jelly, or pear, 
as it may be.”’ 

‘Into the pig, madam !” 

«* Ay, into the mouth o’t. 
that’s nae kittle matter.” 

** Now, madam, as I am an ordi- 
nary sinner, that is an operation that 
would puzzle all Lancashire. Into 
its mouth!” 

‘* Weel, I’m astonished at you, sir : 
is there ony mystery or sorcery in 
Bell hauding a pig wi’ the tae hand, 
and milking a cow with the tither? ” 

** T really, madam, in my innocence 
of heart, thought that the pig might 
have run ”’ 

«Run o’ert? Nae doubt; so it 
wud gin ye filled it o’er fu’. So 
hame comes the pig ”’ 

«© Of itself, madam ! ” 

“Sir! Lord, sir, you speak as if 
the pig could walk ! ” 

‘I beg you a thousand pardons, 
madam; I truly forgot the milk and 
jelly. It would be extraordinary if 
it could.” 

«Very, sir. So the lass brings 
me my lame pig.” 

«« Ah, that’s another reason. Well, 
may I be drawn to a thread if I could 
divine why you preferred a lame pig.” 

«© Ye needna gang to Rome to learn 
that; a lame pig is aye fendiest. So 
I begin to steer and steer the milk 
and jelly.” 

«« Steer and steer, madam! ”’ 

«« Ay—mix a’ weel up thegither.”” 

« And may I entreat to know with 
what you stir it? ” 

«© Wi’ a spoon, to be sure; ye 
wadna hae me do it wi’ my fingers?” 

“God forbid, madam! I would 
use, if heaven ever employed me in 
the manner you mention, a spoon with 
a most respectably long handle.” 

‘It’s better of length, certainly, 
sir. Naething can escape you, then? 


Surely 











* O signifies grandchild among these savages, 
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Weel, the next thing we do is, to 
gently put the pig afore the fire to 
simmer.” 

«© To simmer ! ” 

‘Yes, sir, and there stand or it 
reeks again. But you must not let 
it get o’er het: it would burn the 
milk.” 

«¢ And the pig too, madam.” 

«Oh! that’s naething. We dinna 
fash ourselves wi’ the pig. What 
were they made for? ” 

‘¢ Why, truly, madam, I thought, 
until this day, that I knew something 
of their history ; but I find I have 
been wofully ignorant.” 

‘*We canna reach perfection at 
ance, as our gudeman says (wha, bye 
the bye, is, and has been this half- 
hour, as sound as_a tap). And so, 
after the pig has simmered and sim- 
mered, ye in wi’ the spoon again.” 

« Again, madam ! ” 

** Ay, sir; ye wadna hace it all in 
a mess at the bottom? ”’ 

‘* Far from it, madam; as far as 
possible.” 

‘*So ye maun gie anither stir or 
twa, until it sings.” 

*‘ Sings, madam? And does the 
pig make no other noise during all 
this operation? ” 

*« Scarce ony other, gin it’s a good 
pig; but all depends on that. I’ve 
seen a lame pig, that, afore the heat 
had touched its sides a matter of five 
minutes, would have gone off in a 
crack.” 

**T don’t wonder at that in the 
least, madam.’’ 

*¢ You would wonder, if your Eng- 
lish pigs had half the value of the 
Scotch.” 

** Possibly, madam.” 

«Of a verity,” continued Mrs. 
M’Crie, ‘there was a pig played me 
ance a maist mischancy trick. Ye 
see, I expected a pairty of our Pres- 
bytery to denner, and I had sent our 
Bell out for the maist capacious pig 
she could grip; and I had poured in 
the quantum suff., as the mediciners 
say, of het milk on the gooseberries 
(I was making a grosset posset), and 
a’ went weel; but when I thought it 


was done to a hair, out lap a het 
aizle: our Bell (the hizzey !) sprang 
to the tae side; the pig gaed the 
tither—a’ was ruined.” 

«And the poor pig—what became 
of it?” 

‘© Puir, indeed! It wasna worth 
the minding: its head was dung in, 
and it gat a sma’ fracture on the side ; 
but as it was bonny in its color, and 
genty in its mak, Bell syned it out in 
clear water, then rubbed it up wi’a 
duster, and clapped it on the shelf in 
the kitchen, where it lies to this bless- 
ed day, in peace and quiet, as I may 
say. In my opinion, sir, the pig 
hadna been right made.” 

“© Not right made, madam ! ” 

‘Not right made, sir. You look 
surprised.” 

‘* But, my dear Mrs. M’Crie, I 
have just one other thing to ask. You 
have told me—(here Josiah gave a 
shudder)—how the milk and honey 
gets in. Now, madam, may I be al- 
lowed to ask how you get the sylla- 
bub out ? ” 

“* How we get it out t Lord, sir, 
you surprise me! Just the way we 
putitin. How would you get it out? 
Sure, there’s nae magic in that!” 

** Nay, madam, I don’t pretend to 
venture upon any speculations on the 
point. But, after it is out, pray, 
madam, who eats the syllabub? or, 
pray, madam, do you also eat the pig? ”’ 

“Ha, ha! Weel, that’s gude. 
Lord, sir, the pig’s as hard as stane ! ”’ 

“*Ged, madam, you are right; I 
had forgot the frying. But as to the 
milk and jelly, or the bergamot pear, 
after the pig, for whom are they des 
voted 2 ”’ 

“< Sit” 

‘« Pray, madam, who devours that?” 
pointing with his finger to the horrid 
potion before him. 

‘© You, sir, if you will do me that 
honor.”’ 

«Me, madam! Me! Good night, 
madam. Pray don’t waken the Doc- 
tor. I’m particularlyengaged. Nay, 
madam, not a morsel—(I would as 
soon bolt a barbecued toad, or mouth 
a curried hedgehog)—I do entreat 
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you to keep it for the next presby- 
tery. If they resemble our clergy in 
the South, they are more familiar 
with pigs than I am.—Well, well!” 
Mr. Flowerdew was heard to exclaim, 
as he, in a manner, tumbled down, in 
his haste, from top to the bottom of 
the stair, ‘I have often heard that 
the Scotch were dirty ; but, by all the 
stripes in a yard of gingham, they are 
born barbarians ! ” 

«¢ Mr. Dourstew! ”? exclaimed the 





Doctor, 
yout 
Jabub. 
skew? ”’ 

“1m off!” answered Mr. Josiah ; 
and it is said by his friends, that, 
during a long life of some seventy 
years, no persuasion could induce him 
ever again to visit Edinburgh. ‘* The 
lame pig,”? he would mutter to him- 
self, «‘ the jelly, and hot milk! Hea- 
ven save me from such a calamity ! ”’ 


awakening. ‘* Where are 
Here’s my wife with the syl- 
Where are you, Mr. Moor- 
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Actions of the last age are like almanacks of the last year; 
And what is new finds better acceptation 
Than what is good and great.—DENHAM. 





Axtrnovucu the Hebrew monarch and 
moralist has said that there is nothing 
new under the sun, yet the eager de- 
sire for novelty has prevailed from his 
days to the present hour, with so few 
exceptions that it may with little im- 
propriety be termed a universal  pas- 
sion. The appetite appears at so ear- 
ly a period of life, that it may be con- 
sidered instinctive or innate: we see 
the child, however much delighted 
with a new toy, soon behold it with 
indifference, or throw it aside with 
contempt ; something which it has not 
before seen produces a momentary 
gratification, to be followed by the 
same Weariness. 

This disposition generally ‘ grows 
with our growth and strengthens with 
our strength,’? and is in most cases 
the moving spirit of all that is useful, 
ornamental, frivolous, or pernicious in 
life, according as it is well or ill di- 
rected. ‘The boy who has never been 
beyond the height which bounds his 
native valley, will endure hunger, 
thirst, and fatigue, in climbing the 
hill that affords him a more extensive 
view. This is the germ which sub- 
sequently expands till it produces the 
voyager or the traveller, who submits 
to privations, and encounters dangers 
and death for the gratification of his 
passion. Hence, in our own day, 
Perouse, Cook, Ledyard, Park, Clap- 
perton, and Webster, with many oth- 


ers, have fallen victims to their insa- 
tiable desire for seeing what they had 
not seen, and acquiring a more extend- 
ed knowledge of that sphere on which 
they moved. We might also mention 
Humboldt, Parry, Cochrane, and ma- 
ny more of our own time, who have 
magnanimously endured fatigue and 
privations in quest of novelty ; and to 
all of whom the civilized world is 
deeply indebted for their discoveries ; 
while the avidity with which their 
narratives are perused evinces the pre- 
valence of this passion. 

But exclusive of those who may be 
termed romantic travellers, it is toa 
similar enthusiasm that we are indebt- 
ed for much of that knowledge which 
we possess. What was it that made 
Archimedes rapturously exclaim, “ I 
have found it! ”’—sent Copernicus to 
the dungeons of the Inquisition ; fet- 
tered Newton to his study ; and Her- 
schell to the telescope? It was No- 
velty, the desire of something undis- 
covered. 

It were endless to enumerate the 
achievements in art, science, litera- 
ture, luxury, fashion, and folly in its 
infinite and ever-varying shapes, which 
are produced by novelty. With this 
passion is frequently conjoined ano- 
ther, the effects of which have often 
a pernicious tendency—we mean the 
prevailing anxiety for excitement. 
Hence the world has been, and we 
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may believe will still continue to be, 
pestered with ignorant pretenders, 
impudent quacks, and knavish impos- 
tors,—some the dupes of their own 
heated imaginations, and otbers avail- 
ing themselves of the credulity of 
mankind. In former ages, we had 
sympathetic powders, judicial astrolo- 
gy, the elixir vite, and the philoso- 
pher’s stone ; and although all these 
are now exploded, we have a succes- 
sion of others, equally ridiculous, 
which, like ephemera, live their little 
day, perish, and are forgotten. Who 
has not repeatedly heard of that desi- 
deratum, that ignus fatuus in science, 
the perpetual motion, being discover- 
ed, set a-going, but soon standing 
still? This to us appears one of the 
vainest and wildest dreams that phi- 
losophy ever imagined ; for, exclusive 
of any scientific objections, as_ it 
would literally be making mind om- 
nipotent over matter, may it not be 
considered as enabling man to make a 
nearer approximation to the Deity 
than was ever intended in our present 
state of existence? But, in addition 
to this visionary pursuit, we have had 
the quackery of Mesmer, with his an- 
imal magnetism; Graham, with his 
celestial bed ; Perkins, and his metal- 
lic tractors ; with many more not less 
absurd. These have perished, and 
been succeeded by others not less in- 
consistent with experience and oppos- 
ed to common sense ; and which, al- 
though they still have their dupes, 
will, in their turns, be consigned to 
the tomb of all the Capulets. 

The influence of novelty and ex- 
citement is visible in the most trivial, 
and also in the more important con- 
cerns of life, as must be obvious to 
every one of common observation. 
The most pathetic song, to the finest 
air that was ever warbled by the hu- 
man voice, or breathed from the heart- 
melting flute, is neglected and despis- 
ed when it becomes common. In 
reading for amusement, the rage for 
novelty is insatiable as the grave : the 
contents of a circulating library are 
devoured with the voracity of a glut- 
ton, rather than the taste of an epi- 


cure—quantity being of more impor. 
tance than quality, provided always 
that it have at least the semblance of 
novelty ; and the most graphic sketch- 
es of nature, or delineations of cha- 
racter, when once perused, are thrown 
aside for some extravagant maudlin, 
or improbable tale, merely because it 
is new. The same propensity is ap- 
parent in our public amusements ; for 
instance—in the theatre, the philoso. 
phic Shakspeare, the tender Otway, 
and the moral Cumberland, are fre- 
quently neglected and put aside for 
pantomime, stage trick, and buffoone- 
ty, because they have the charm of 
novelty ; and these, in their turn, give 
place to something equally silly and 
ridiculous. In a word, the less intel. 
lectual the performance, and the more 
striking it can be rendered to the ex- 
ternal senses of the spectators, with- 
out putting them to the trouble of 
thinking, it will be the better attend- 
ed, and obtain the greater applause. 
There are, indeed, particular excep- 
tions from this degeneracy of moral 
taste. 

It is from the love of novelty, and 
the desire for excitement, that we find 
ten who are admirers of horse-racing, 
cock-fighting, and pugilism, for one 
devoted to chess-playing. The for- 
mer allures the senses, whereas the 
pleasures of the latter are the result 
of abstraction and intense thinking, of 
which impatient and restless minds 
are incapable, 

In public speaking we find those 
are the greatest favorites who most 
successfully stir the passions. Even 
in the pulpit, if novelty and excite- 
ment are united, they have a power- 
ful attraction. Impassioned declama- 
tion, the mystical, the wonderful, and 
even the nonsensical, are listened to 
with profound attention, and applaud- 
ed with rapturous admiration; while 
the pious, sensible, plain, and rational 
preacher, is neglected, or heard with 
cold indifference. 

Now, as a loathing of plain, health- 
ful, and nutritious food, accompanied 
by a craving for that which is highly 
seasoned, indicates either a vitiated 
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appetite, or a deficiency in the diges- 
tive organs ; so, when we find a pro- 
pensity for excitement, by having the 
ears tickled, and the imagination be- 
wildered, instead of the intellectual 
faculties employed, and the noblest 
feelings of the heart indulged, we may 
fairly conclude that the moral system 
is either vitiated, or 
vigor, 

But the desire for novelty and ex- 
citement is frequently attended by fa- 
tal consequences to its votaries. It 
is at best the mere negation of vice, 
and not seldom the grave of active 
virtue. It is the parent of private 
pleasures, which often degenerate in- 
to public vices, spreading contamina- 
tion around them ; and when this does 
not happen, they blunt and deaden 
the gentlest and best feelings of our 
nature. 

We are not prejudiced in favor of 
old systems, either in church or state, 
merely on account of their antiquity ; 
and we admit that particular laws 
may have been wisely enacted, which, 
as they are inapplicable to the present 
state of society, ought now to be ab- 
rogated or permitted to fall into desu- 
etude. Yet a buttress may seem a de- 
formity in a building to which it is a 
necessary support; and we should 
pause before removing it, lest we 
should endanger the venerable fabric 
which it assists to preserve ; or, like 
Jack in the Tale of a Tub, tear our 
coats in denuding it of superfluous 
ornaments. 

When public teachers indulge in 
the explanation of mysteries surpass- 
ing human understanding, and pretend 
to explain prophecies which can only 
be comprehended when they are ful- 
filled, or rave about mystical and fan- 
ciful feelings, heating the imaginations 
of their hearers, without informing 
their minds or improving their hearts— 
presuining to be wise above what is 


defective in 
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written, instead of inculcating the so- 
cial duties, and obedience to the dis- 
tinctly revealed law of God ; no won- 
der that their disciples are more en- 
gaged in contemplating their own 
fancies, than about that faith which 
produces good fruits, and evinces its 
purity by strict obedience to the mo- 
ral law. 

As example has an influence be- 
yond precept, when gentlemen of rank 
attend the cock-pit and the pugilistic 
ring, they afford a sanction to those of 
inferior station to follow in their track. 
Hence much yaluable time is squan- 
dered, habits of expensive idleness 
are acquired; and, what is far worse, 
the minds of these idlers are more or 
less demoralised, and their hearts and 
feelings rendered callous to the suf- 
ferings of humanity. Among the 
lower classes frequenting such amuse- 
ments, the young, simple, and un- 
thinking, are led there by curiosity 
and the love of novelty ; they associ- 
ate with those hackneyed in vice and 
hardened in guilt; when occasional 
introduction to the haunts of profane- 
ness and impurity gradually, although 
imperceptibly, lures them to profliga- 
cy of manners—till, reckless in con- 
duct, regardless of character, and in- 
dulging their sensual propensities, 
they become, alternately, panders to 
the vices of others and slaves to their 
own unhallowed passions, and de- 
generate into the outcasts of society, 
whom she is under the painful neces- 
sity of expelling from her bosom. 

Hence it seems a fair conclusion, 
that although the love of novelty, and 
a desire for excitement, under proper 
restrictions, are, in themselves, not 
only innocent but laudable—yet, when 
improperly indulged, they become 
highly pernicious, and the parents of 
folly, vice, and misery, which the 
well-regulated mind shudders to con- 
template. 
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THE BELL OF ST. REGIS—A CANADIAN SKETCH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LAWRIE TODD.” 


** * * Farner Nicnoxas having 
assembled a considerable number of 
the Indians whom he had converted, 
settled them in the village which is 
now called St. Regis, on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence. The situation is 
one of the most beautiful on that noble 
river, and the village at this day the 
most picturesque in the country. The 
houses, high roofed and of a French 
appearance, are scattered round the 
semicircle of a little bay, and on a 
projecting headland stands the church, 
with its steeple glittering with a viva- 
city inconceivable by those who have 
not seen the brilliancy of the tin roofs 
of Canada contrasted in the sunshine 
with the dark woods. 

This little church is celebrated for 
the legend of its bell. 

When it was erected, and the stee- 
ple completed, Father Nicholas took 
occasion, in one of his sermons, to in- 
form his simple flock that a bell was 
as necessary to a steeple as a priest is 
to a church; and exhorted them, 
therefore, to collect as many furs as 
would enable him to procure one from 
France. The Indians were not sloths 
in the performance of this pious duty. 
Two bales were speedily collected and 
shipped for Havre de Grace, and in 
due time the worthy ecclesiastic was 
informed that the bell was purchased 
and put on board the Grand Monarque, 
bound for Quebec. 

It happened that this took place 
during one of those wars which the 
French and English are naturally in 
the habit of waging against one ano- 
ther, and the Grand Monarque, in 
consequence, never reached her desti- 
nation. She was taken by a New 
England privateer, and carried into 
Salem, where the ship and cargo were 
condemned as prize, and sold for the 
captors. The bell was bought for the 
town of Deerfield, on the Connecticut 
river, where a church had been re- 
cently built, to which that great 
preacher the Rev. John Williams was 


appointed. With much labor it was 
carried to the village, and duly ele- 
vated to the belfry. 

When Father Nicholas heard of this 
misfortune, he called his flock toge- 
ther and told them of the purgatorial 
condition of the bell in the hands of 
the heretics, and what a laudable en- 
terprise it would be to redeem it. 

This preaching was, within its 
sphere, as inspiring as that of the her- 
mit Peter. The Indians lamented to 
one another the deplorable unbaptised 
state of the bell. Of the bell itself 
they had no very clear idea ; but they 
knew that Father Nicholas said mass 
and preached in the church, and they 
understood the bell was to perform 
some analogous service in the steeple. 
Their wonted activity in the chase 
was at an end; they sat in groups on 
the margin of the river, communing 
on the calamity which had befallen the 
bell ; and some of them roamed alone, 
ruminating on the means of rescuing 
it. The squaws, who had been in- 
formed that its voice would be heard 
farther than the roaring of the rapids, 
and that it was more musical than the 
call of the whip-poor-will in the even- 
ing, moved about in silence and dejec- 
tion. All were melancholy, and finely 
touched with a holy enthusiasm; many 
fasted, and some voluntarily subjected 
themselves to severe penances, to pro- 
cure relicf for the captive, or mitiga- 
tion of its sufferings. 

At last the day of deliverance drew 
near. 

The Marquis de Vaudrieul, the Go- 
vernor of Canada, resolved to send an 
expedition against the British colonies 
of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire. The command was given to 
Major Hertel de Rouville ; and one of 
the priests belonging to the Jesuits’ 
College at Quebec informed Father 
Nicholas, by a pious voyageur, of the 
proposed incursion. The Indians were 
immediately assembled in the church ; 
the voyageur was elevated in the midst 
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of the congregation, and Father Ni- 
cholas, in a solemn speech, pointed 
him out to their veneration as a mes- 
senger of glad tidings. He then told 
them of the warlike preparations at 
Quebec, and urged them to join the 
expedition. At the conclusion, the 
whole audience rose, giving the war- 
whoop ; then simultaneously retiring 
to their houses, they began to paint 
themselves with their most terrible 
colors for battle, and, as if animated 
by one will at their council fire, they 
resolved to join the expedition. 

It was in the depth of winter when 
they set out to unite themselves with 
De Rouville’s party at the fort of 
Chambly. Father Nicholas, with a 
tall staff and a cross on the top of it, 
headed them; and, as they marched 
off, their wives and children, in imita- 
tion of the hymns which animated the 
departure of the first crusaders under 
the command of Godfrey de Boulogne, 
chanted a sacred song which the holy 
father had especially taught them for 
the occasion. 

They arrived at Chambly, after a 
journey of incredible fatigue, as the 
French soldiers were mounting their 
sleighs to proceed to lake Champlain. 
The Indians followed in the track of 
the sleighs, with the perseverance pe- 
culiar to their character. Father Ni- 
cholas, to be the more able to do his 
duty when it might be required, rode 
in a sleigh with De Rouville. 

In this order and array, the Indians, 
far behind, followed in silence until 
the whole party had rendezvoused on 
the borders of lake Champlain, which, 
being frozen, and the snow but thinly 
upon it, was chosen for their route. 
Warmed in their imaginations with the 
unhappy captivity of the bell, the In- 
dians plodded solemnly their weary 
way ; no symptom of regret, fatigue, 
or of apprehension, relaxed their 
steady countenances ; they saw with 
equal indifference the black and white 
interminable forest on the shore, on 
the one hand, and the dread and 
dreary desart of the snowy ice of the 
lake, on the other. 

The French soldiers began to suffer 


extremely from the toil of wading 
through the snow, and beheld with ad- 
miration and envy the facility with 
which the Indians, in their snow shoes, 
moved over the surface. No contrast 
could be greater than the patience of 
Father Nicholas’s proselytes and the 
irritability of the Frenchmen, 

When they reached the spot on 
which the lively and pretty town of 
Burlington now stands, a general halt 
was ordered, that the necessary ar- 
rangements might be made to pene- 
trate the forest towards the settled 
parts of Massachusetts. In starting 
from this point, Father Nicholas was 
left to bring up his division, and De 
Rouville led his own with a compass 
in his hand, taking the direction of 
Deerfield. Nothing that had been yet 
suffered was equal to the hardships 
endured in this march. Day after day 
the Frenchmen went forward with in- 
defatigable bravery,—a heroic con- 
trast to the panics of their countrymen 
in the Russian snow-storms of later 
times. But they were loquacious ; 
and the roughness of their course and 
the entangling molestation which they 
encountered from the underwood, pro- 
voked their maledictions and excited 
their gesticulations. The conduct of 
the Indians was far different : animat- 
ed with holy zeal, their constitutional 
taciturnity had something dignified— 
even sublime, in its sternness. No 
murmur escaped them; their know- 
ledge of traveling the woods instructed 
them to avoid many of the annoyances 
which called forth the pestes and sa- 
cres of their not less brave but more 
vociferous companions. 

Long before the party had reached 
their destination, Father Nicholas was 
sick of his crusade; the labor of 
threading the forest had lacerated his 
feet, and the recoiling boughs had, 
from time to time, by his own inad- 
vertency in following too closely be- 
hind his companions, sorely blained, 
even to excoriation, his cheeks. Still 
he felt that he was engaged in a sanc- 
tified adventure ; he recalled to mind 
the martyrdoms of the saints and the 
persecutions of the fathers, and the 
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glory that would redound to himself 
in all after ages by ihe redemption of 
the bell. 

On the evening of the 29th of Feb- 
ruary, 1704, the expedition arrived 
within two miles of Deerfield, without 
having been discovered. De Rouville 
ordered his men to halt, rest, and re- 
fresh themselves until midnight, at 
which hour he gave orders that the 
village should be attacked. 

The surface of the snow was fro- 
zen, and cracked beneath the tread. 
With great sagacity, to deceive the 
American garrison, De Rouville di- 
rected, that in advancing to the as- 
sault, his men should frequently pause, 
and then rush for a short time rapidly 
forward. By this ingenious precau- 
tion, the sentinels in the town were 
led to imagine that the sound came 
from the irregular rustle of the wind 
through the laden branches of the 
snowy forest ; but an alarm was at last 
given, and a terrible conflict took 
place. The French fought with their 
accustomed spirit, and the Indians 
with their characteristic fortitude. 
The garrison was dispersed, the town 
was taken, though bravely defended, 
and the buildings set on fire. 

At day-break all the Indians, al- 
though greatly exhausted by the fa- 
tigue of the night, waited in a body, 
and requested the holy father to con- 
duct them to the bell, that they might 
perform their homages and _ testify 
their veneration for it. Father Ni- 
cholas was not a little disconcerted at 
this solemn request, and De Rouville, 
with many of the Frenchmen, who 
were witnesses, laughed at it most 
unrighteously. But the father was 
not entirely discomfited. As the In- 
dians had never heard a_ bell, he ob- 
tained one of the soldiers from De 
Rouville, and despatched him to ring 
it. The sound, in the silence of the 
frosty dawn and ‘the still woods, rose 
loud and deep; it was to the simple 
ears of the Indians as the voice of an 
oracle ; they trembled, and were filled 
with wonder and awe. 

The bell was then taken from the 
belfry, and fastened to a beam with a 
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cross-bar at each end, to enable it to 
be carried by four men. In this way 
the Indians proceeded with it home- 
ward, exulting in the deliverance of 
the ‘* miraculous organ.”? But it was 
soon found too heavy for the uneven 
track they had to retrace, and, in con- 
sequence, when they reached their 
starting point, on the shore of lake 
Champlain, they buried it, with many 
benedictions from Father Nicholas, 
until they could come with proper 
means to carry it away. 

As soon as the ice was broken up, 
Father Nicholas assembled them again 
in the church, and, having procured a 
yoke of oxen, they proceeded to bring 
in the bell. In the mean time all the 
squaws and papooses had been inform- 
ed of its marvellous powers and capa- 
cities, and the arrival of it was looked 
to as one of the greatest events “in 
the womb of time.’? Nor did it prove 
far short of their anticipations. One 
evening, while they were talking and 
communing together, a mighty sound 
was heard approaching in the woods. 
It rose louder and louder. They lis- 
tened, they wondered, and began te 
shout and cry, ‘It is the bell! ” 

It was so. Presently the oxen, sur- 
rounded by the Indians, were seen 
advancing from the woods; the beam 
was laid across their shoulders, and, 
as the bell swung between them, it 
sounded wide and far. On the top of 
the beam a rude seat was erected, on 
which sat Father Nicholas, the most 
triumphant of mortal men, adorned 
with a wreath round his temples ; the 
oxen, too, were ornamented with gar- 
lands of flowers. In this triumphal 
array, in the calm of a beautiful even- 
ing, when the leaves were still and 
green, and while the roar of Le longue 
Saulte rapid, softened by distance, 
rose like the hum of a pagan multitude 
rejoicing in the restoration of an idol, 
they approached the village. 

The bell, in due season, was ele- 
vated to its place in the steeple, and, 
at the wonted hours of matins and 
vespers, it still cheers with its clear 
and swelling voice the solemn woods 
and the majestic St. Lawrence. 
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LORD AND LADY BYRON. 


Mr. Tuomas Camppeuy has pub- 
lished a long letter in the New Month- 
ly Magazine, under pretence of de- 
fending Lady Byron. It seems that, 
according to a usual practice in the 
New Monthly Magazine, Moore’s Life 
of Lord Byron was reviewed in its 
February number in laudatory terms, 
without the Editor having taken the 
trouble of reading a word of the work 
commended. Now, we think Mr. 
Campbell might have kept this secret 
of the trade to himself; for we shall 
know henceforward what is the value 
of a eritique in his Magazine. ‘The 
merit of the work is nothing to the 
purpose ; in this case, it is praised in 
order to oblige ‘my friend Mr. 
Moore ;’’ and few persons will differ 
with us when we venture to say, that 
no work will be dispraised in that 
impartial periodical that happens to 
be grateful in the eyes of “ my friends 
Messrs. Colburn and Bentley.” 

Mr. Campbell having thrown this 
light upon his own concerns, proceeds 
to discuss those of Lord and Lady 
Byron, and that in such a fashion as 
to make us doubt either the sanity or 
the sobriety of the writer. He says 
that he does not write at Lady Byron’s 
bidding,—of thal indeed we feel very 
certain ; that he claims to speak of her 
“in the right of a man, and of a friend 
to the rights of women, and to liberty, 
and to natural religion ’’—[does not 
this much resemble, even in sound, a 
drunken swagger in a spouting club ? ] 
—that he is very indignant she should 
he compelled “to defend the heads of 
her friends and her parents from being 
crushed under the tombstone of Byron” 
—that if “the Byronists were to force 
the savage ordeal, it is her enemies, 
and not she, that would have to dread 
the burning. ploughshares.’”? Whata 
thunder of applause this last magnifi- 
cent sentence would call forth in the 
Literary Union. 

There is much more of the same 
rubbish besides; but nowhere does 
Mr. Campbell adduce a single new 


fact. Like Mr. Ponsonby, in the 
New Whig Guide, he 
Leaves the debate when he sits, 

Just as dark as it was when he rose. 

He abuses Mr. Moore in good set 
terms ; he calls his theory of the un- 
marriageableness of genius ‘‘ twaddle ”’ 
—repudiates his morality—accuses 
him of canting, of dirlying and pid- 
dling (these are his own words: alas, 
for the bard of Hohenlinden!); of 
fishing for compliments, and poaching 
for the pathetic ; of not kicking a dead 
lion [why the deuce should he?], 
but wounding ‘the living lamb, who 
was already shorn, and bleeding to 
the quick ;”’ and warns him to keep 
his sentimental mummeries off Lady 
Byron’s character. What use is there 
in all this? He might have dissected 
the work professionally, if it had so 
pleased him; but really his angry 
criticism throws no more light upon 
anything of which we wish to be in- 
formed, than his original puffing. 

He then praises Lady Byron in 
terms ridiculously warm. Her lady- 
ship must have been cruelly annoyed 
by such outré flummery, conveyed in 
language the grotesque inebriety of 
which is beyond all belief. « In this 
again the veteran poet comes most 
superfluously forward. Lord Byron 
himself, after their separation, had 
said, “that there never was a better 
or even a kinder or more amiable and 
agreeable being than Lady B.”? Here 
was the amplest and least suspicious 
testimony possible; and does Mr. 
Campbell think anything he can say 
will add to it? There never was a 
whisper that we ever heard against 
her ladyship; she is universally con- 
sidered an amiable and much-injured 
woman, and her injuries are in no 
small degree enhanced by the med- 
dling of the Moores and the Camp- 
bells and other liltérateurs, in her 
domestic affairs. Is there not, for 
example, something unpleasant to any 
lady in the minuteness with which 
this letter-writer describes the ‘ cool- 
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ness’? of her manners? Campbell 
calls himself ingenuous in so doing ; 
the lady must feel that he should have 
said impertinent. 

In short, he has thrust himself for- 
ward perfectly uncalled for. He has 
not advanced the matter one jot ; but 
he has cut a figure as the champion of 
a lady, taking care at the same time 
to impress it on our minds that he is 
the friend and intimate acquaintance 
of a baroness—(it is impossible not 
to be reminded of poor Leigh Hunt’s 
dedication to ‘my dear Byron,”’ and 
his lordship’s admirable and petty 
commentary thereupon)—and he has 
supplied the modest and “ ingenuous ” 
house that employs him with a most 
admirable theme for a running fire of 
those impartial little paragraphs, by 
the world malignantly called puffs, 
which have graced all the newspapers 
of the month. Mr. Campbell the 
champion of Lady Byron !—* Pooh ! 
pooh !”—to borrow his own inter- 
jection—he is the champion of New 
Burlington Street. 

The value of the article (the mer- 
cantile value we mean) is enhanced 
by a letter from Lady B., which we 
subjoin. 

**Dear- Mr. Campbell—In taking 
up my pen to point out, for your pri- 
vate information, those passages in 
Mr. Moore’s representation of my 
part of the story, which were open 
to contradiction, I find them of still 
greater extent than I had supposed— 
and to deny an assertion here and 
there, would virtually admit the truth 
of the rest. If, on the contrary, I 
were to enter into a full exposure of 
the falsehood of the views taken by 
Mr. Moore, I must detail various 
matters, which, consistently with my 
principles and feelings, I cannot, un- 
der the existing circumstances, dis- 
close. I may, perhaps, convince you 
better of the difficulty of the case by 
an example :—‘It is not true that 
pecuniary embarrassments were the 
cause of the disturbed state of Lord 
Byron’s mind, or formed the chief 
reason for the arrangements made by 
him at that time.’ But is it reasona- 


ble for me to expect that you, or any 
one else, should believe this, unless 
I show you what were the causes in 
question? and this I cannot do. 
“Tam, &c. &c. 
«FE. Noet Byron.” 

On which Campbell tosses up his cap, 
and exclaims in an ecstasy, ‘‘ Excel- 
lent woman !—honored by all who 
know her, and injured only by those 
who know her not;—I will believe 
her on her own testimony!’’ In the 
name of sobriety, who is doubting 
her ?—or what is her testimony in 
this letter ? why nothing. Is it not 
very clear that a lady’s private letter, 
written for her correspondent’s private 
information, conveying only a general 
disclaimer, without adding a particle 
to what the public knew already, was 
published for no other but two rea- 
sons ;—one, that of showing that she 
writes to Mr. Campbell ; and another, 
still more important, which those who 
have observed the proceedings of 
‘four house”? can only conjecture. 
It is no secret that her ladyship is 
deeply offended, as indeed she has a 
right to be ; and what makes the mat- 
ter worse, Mr. Campbell has taken the 
unpardonable liberty of garbling her 
letter. We defy him to publish it as 
he received it—if he does, it will very 
considerably alter the case. 

As we have already said, he adds 
nothing to what we have known be- 
fore ; but he ‘dirties and puddles ” 
the water by insinuations. ‘It is 
more,”’ he says, “for Lord Byron’s 
sake than for his widow’s, that I re- 
sort not to a more special examina- 
tion of Mr. Moore’s misconceptions. 
The subject would lead me insensibly 
into HATEFUL DISCLOSURES against 
poor Lord Byron, who is more unfortu- 
nate in his rash defenders than his re- 
luctant accusers.’? ‘That his lordship 
is very unfortunate in having such a 
defender as Mr. Moore, we admit ;— 
we do not, however, see any reluc- 
tancy upon the part of Mr. Campbell 
to accuse. 

Further on he says— 

“The true way of bringing off 
Byron from this question of his con- 
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The Gatherer. 


jugal unhappiness would be his own 
way, namely, to acknowledge frankly 
this one, and, perhaps, the only one, 
great error of his life. Acknowledge 
it, and after all, what a space is still 
left in our minds for allowance and 
charity, and even for admiration of 
him! All men, as they are frail and 
fallible beings, are concerned in palli- 
ating his fault—to a certain degree 
they are concerned ; though if you re- 
duce the standard of duty too low, the 
meanest man may justly refuse to 
sympathise with your apology for a 
bad husband, and disdain to take the 
benefit of an insolvent act in favor of 
debtors to morality. But pay the due 
homage to moral principle, frankly 
own that the child of genius is, in this 
particular, not to be defended—ab- 
stain from absolving Byron on false 
grounds ; and you will do him more 
good than by idle attempts at justifi- 
cation. Above all, keep off your sen- 
timental mummeries from the hallowed 
precincts of his widow’s character. 
There, Mr. Moore, you must not fish 
for compliments, or poach for the pa- 
thetic. Byron, acquitted at Lady By- 
ron’s expense, can be taken home to 
no honest man’s sympathy; though 
there is no saying how much the heart 
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yearns to forgive him when there is no 
sophistry used in his defence.” 

Lord Byron’s fault, then, according 
to Mr. Campbell, is one that admits 
of palliation. How does he reconcile 
this with his assertion that its disclo- 
sure would be hateful? But it is idle 
to look for common sense or consist- 
ency in this confused mass of crapu- 
lous driveling. 

Here, then, the matter stands. The 
cause of the quarrel between the par- 
ties so unceremoniously dragged be- 
fore the public, after so many years 
of oblivion, by Mr. Thomas Moore, is 
still as obscure as ever. Lady Byron 
cannot communicate it even to “ dear 
Mr. Campbell,” though she does com- 
municate it to Dr. Lushington, who, 
as soon as he hears it, pronounces it 
professionally an effective bar to their 
reunion, and does instruct her lawyers 
to make use of it to compel Lord By- 
ron to consent to a separation. Mr. 
Campbell only tells us its disclosure 
would be hateful. We are thus left 
to imagine the worst. If he knows it, 
he ought, in justice to his lordship, to 
dispel the mystery, particularly as he 
says it admits of palliation, and is the 
only great error of his life. Anexpla- 
nation should be given by some one. 
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*¢ Fruit of all kinds, in coat 


Rough or smooth rind, or bearded husk or shell, 


I gather.” 


ANIMALCULES. 
Animmatcutes have been discovered, 
whose magnitude is such, that a mil- 
lion of them do not exceed the bulk 
of a grain of sand; and yet each of 
these creatures is composed of mem- 
bers as curiously organized as those 
of the largest species ; they have life 
and spontaneous motion, and are en- 
dued with sense and instinct. In the 
liquids in which they live, they are 
observed to move with astonishing 
speed and activity ; nor are their mo- 
tions blind and fortuitous, but evi- 
dently governed by choice, and direct- 
ed to an end. They use food and 


drink, from which they derive nutri- 
tion, and are furnished with a diges- 
tive apparatus. They have great 
muscular power, and are furnished 
with limbs and muscles of strength 
and flexibility. They are susceptible 
of the same appetites, and obnoxious 
to the same passions, the gratification 
of which is attended with the same 
results as in our own species. Spal- 
lanzani observes, that certain animal- 
cules devour others so voraciously, 
that they fatten and become indolent 
and sluggish by over-feeding. After 
a meal of this kind, if they be confin- 
ed in distilled water, so as to be de- 
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prived of all food, their condition be- 
comes reduced ; they regain their spi- 
rit and activity, and amuse themselves 
in the pursuit of the more minute an- 
imals, which are supplied to them ; 
they swallow these without depriving 
them of life, for, by the aid of the 
microscope the one has been observed 
moving within the body of the other. 
These singular appearances are not 
matters of idle and curious observa- 
tion; they lead us to inquire what 
parts are necessary to produce such 
results. Must we not conclude that 
these creatures have heart, arteries, 
veins, muscles, sinews, tendons, 
nerves, circulating fluids, and all the 
concomitant apparatus of a living or- 
ganized kody? And if so, how in- 
finitely minute must those parts be. 
If a globule of their blood bears the 
same proportion to their whole bulk 
as a globule of our blood bears to our 
magnitude, what powers of calcula- 
tion can give an adequate notion of its 
minuteness ! 





TEA OF SIBERIA. 

M. Erman, son of the celebrated 
naturalist of that name at Berlin, who 
is now traveling in Asia, gives the 
following account of the tea used by 
the Russians in Siberia. ‘‘The leaves 
of different shrubs and plants (the 
true tea-plant being entirely omitted) 
are heated and curled in the same way 
as those of China, and are then made 
into hard cakes with the serum of 
sheep’s blood. When required for 
use, one of these cakes is boiled with 
milk, butter, or mutton suet, and a 
very wholesome and nourishing food 
is obtained. This, and horse-flesh, 
are the principal articles of diet, used 
in Siberia.” — 

EMULATION. 

Theseus had in such estimation the 
virtue of Hercules, that in the night 
his dreams were all of that hero’s ac- 
tions, and in the day acontinual emu- 
lation stirred him up to perform the 
like; as in after ages Themistocles 
was, when he said that the trophies of 
Miltiades would not suffer him to 
sleep. 


The Gatherer. 








MR. COBBETT’S CHARACTERISTICS. 
BY HIMSELF, 

Though I never attempt to put forth 
that sort of stuff which the ‘ intense ”’ 
people on the other side of St. 
George’s Channel call ‘* eloquence,” 
I bring out strings of very interesting 
facts; I use pretly powerful argu- 
ments; and I hammer them down so 
closely upon the mind, that they sel- 
dom fail to produce a lasting impres- 
sion. 





BRIDGES. 

Suspension bridges are increasing 
in number in France. <A bridge of 
this description, recently finished at 
Forgals, on the Rhone, is mentioned 
as a chef-d’euvre. Within the last 
six months a great improvement has 
been made in the manufacture of the 
chain cables used for this purpose. 
By a new process, the iren-founders 
are enabled to manufacture chains of 
equal strength and elasticity to those 
of Great Britain. 





ENVY. 
I chanced on 2 monster of a man, 
With health heart sick, starved with store of 
food, 
With riches poor, with beauty pale and wan, 
Wretched with happiness, evil with good ; 
One eye did envy at the other eye, 
Because the other envied more than he ; 
His hands did fight, for the first injury, 
So Envy envy’d, envied to be ; 
And as he went his tender foot was sore, 
And envied at the foot that went before. 





LONGEVITY. 

A man 121 years old has lately 

died in Hacquegnies, Canton of Ath. 

He enjoyed to the last the use of all 
his faculties. 

A very violent shock of an earth- 

quake was felt lately at Eglisau, in 


Switzerland ; the weather was fine, and 


the barometer showed no variation. 

The Pacha of Egypt has recently 
been elected an honorary member of 
the Asiatic Society of London. 

An iron railway is about to be con- 
structed in France, from the coal 
mine of Epinal to the Canal de Bour- 
goyne, which will be six leagues in 
length. 
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